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CHAPTER  I 


THE  DAWN  OP  THE  MOVEMENT 

The  sources  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  must 
be  sought  in  the  period  immediately  following 
the  American  Revolution.  In  1783  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  granted  independence  to  the  Thirteen 
Colonies.  Their  vast  territories,  rich  resources, 
and  hardy  population  were  lost  to  the  British 
crown.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Empire,  so  it 
seemed  for  the  moment,  the  young  Republic 
rose.  The  issue  of  the  struggle  gave  no  indi- 
cation that  British  power  in  America  could 
ever  be  revived ;  and  King  George  mourn- 
fully hoped  that  posterity  would  not  lay  at 
his  door  '  the  downfall  of  this  once  respect- 
able empire.' 

But,  disastrous  as  the  war  had  proved, 
there  still  remained  the  fragments  of  the  once 
mighty  domain.  If  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
shorn  the  Empire  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
and  the  great  region  south  of  the  Lakes,  it  had 
left  unimpaired  the  provinces  to  the  east  and 
r.o.c  A 
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north  — Nova    Scotia,    Newfoundland,    and 
Canada— while  still  farther  north  and  west 
an  unexplored  continent  in  itself,  stretching 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  either  held  in  the 
tight  grip  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or 
was  shortly  to  be  won  by  its  intrepid  rival, 
the  North-West  Company  of  Montreal.    There 
were   not   lacking   men   of   prescience   and 
courage  who  looked  beyond  the  misfortunes 
of  the  ^'our,  and  who  saw  in  the  dominions 
still  vc^tt  d  in  the  crown  an  opportunity  to 
repair  the  shattered  empire  and  restore  it  to 
a  modified  splendour.    A  general  union  of  the 
colonies  had  been  mooted  before  the  Revolu- 
tion.   The  idea  naturally  cropped  up  €igain 
as  a  means  of  consolidating  what  was  left. 
Those  who  on  the  king's  side  had  borne  a 
leading  part  in  the  conflict  took  to  heart  the 
lesson  it  conveyed.     Foremost  among  these 
were   Lord   Dorchester,   -hom   Canada  had 
long  known  as  Guy  O.       >n,  and  William 
Smith,  the  Loyalist  refugee  from  New  York, 
who  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Lower 
Canada.    Each  had  special  claims  to  be  con- 
sulted on  the  future  government  of  the  country. 
During  the  war  Dorchester's  military  services 
in  preserving  Canada  from  the  invaders  had 
been  of  supreme  value ;   and  his  occupation 
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of  New  York  after  the  peace,  whUe  he  guided 
and  protected  the  Loyalist  emigration,  had 
furnished  a  signal  proof  of  his  vigour  and 
sagacity.  William  Smith  belonged  to  a 
family  of  distinction  in  the  old  colony  of  New 
York.  He  possessed  learning  and  probity. 
His  devotion  to  the  crown  had  cost  him  his 
fortune.  It  appears  that  it  was  with  him, 
rather  than  with  Dorchester,  that  the  plan 
originated  of  uniting  the  British  provinces 
under  a  central  government.  The  two  were 
close  friends  and  had  gone  to  England  together. 
They  came  out  to  Quebec  in  company,  the  one 
as  governor-general,  the  other  as  chief  justice. 
The  period  of  confusion,  when  constructive 
measures  were  on  foot,  suggested  to  them  the 
need  of  some  general  authority  which  would 
ensure  unity  of  administration. 

And  so,  in  October  1789,  when  Grenville, 
the  secretary  of  state,  sent  to  Dorchester  the 
draft  of  the  measure  passed  in  1791  to  divide 
Quebec  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
invited  such  observations  as  *  experience  and 
local  knowledge  may  suggest,*  Dorchester 
wrote: 

I  have  to  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  His 
Majesty's  councils,  whether  it  may  not  be 
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ment  for  His  Majesty's  dominions  upon 
this   continent,   as   weU  as  a  eovernM. 

Hb  Majesty's  North  American  Provinces 
may  more  eilectuaUy  be  directed  to  the 

t^  ■Jf'^f^  '^"^  *"  *•  preservation  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire.    I  inclose  a  copy 

^^ulf  "^"^  "P°°  t»>i*  subject 
prepared  by  him  at  my  request. 

The  letter  referred  to  made  a  plea  for  a  com- 

P  ,•!;.  '**''*'  *••»"  a  scheme  to  perpetuate 
local  divisions.  It  reflected  the  hoWlf  tte 
Loyal«ts  then  and  of  their  descen^ts  at  a 
lat«-  day;  In  William  Smith's  view  it  wa^ 
Z,^^^  syst««  of  govermnentrnotTS 

of  SI  P  '  r?*"  ~""*^'  *»*  *^  brought 
on  the  Revolution.    There  are  few  histon^ J 

tr^^Tu''^'^  **»  ^^"'^  which 7o^ 
kttn?the"^  ^"r^  ."*  *'••  r«nuL:en1 

thateo^  1-  "?"  '^i^kes,  its  reminder 
»at  Britons  gomg  beyond  the  seas  would  in- 
evrtably  carry  with  them  their  instinct  fcr 
hberal  government,  and  its  striking  prophet 


WILLIAM  SMITH 

I'-roin  a  portrail  in  tin-  I'ailianKnl  HuiKIin-r 
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that  '  the  new  nation '  about  to  be  created 
would  prove  a  source  of  strength  to  Great 
Britain.  Many  a  year  was  to  elapse  before 
the  prophecy  should  come  true.  This  was 
due  less  to  the  indifference  of  statesmen  thai& 
to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  devising  a  work- 
able plan.  William  Smith's  idea  of  confedera- 
tion was  a  central  legislative  body,  in  addition 
to  the  provincial  legislatures,  this  legislative 
body  to  consist  of  a  council  nominated  by  the 
crown  and  of  a  general  assembly.  The 
members  of  the  assembly  were  to  be  chosen 
by  the  elective  branches  of  the  provincial 
legislatures.  No  law  should  be  effective  until 
it  passed  in  the  assembly  *  by  such  and  so 
many  voices  as  will  make  it  the  Act  of  the 
majority  of  the  Provinces.*  The  central  body 
must  meet  at  least  once  every  two  years,  and 
could  sit  for  seven  years  imless  sooner  dis- 
solved. There  were  provisions  for  maintain- 
ing the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  Im- 
perial parliament  over  all  legislation.  The 
bill,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  local  legislatures  and  to  reserve 
certain  subjects  to  the  general  assembly.  It 
would  have  brought  forth,  as  drafted,  but  a 
crude  instrument  of  government.  The  out- 
line of  the  measure  revealed  the  honest  en- 


I  n 
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thusiasm  of  the  Loyalists  for  unity,  but  as  a 
constitution  for  half  a  continent,  remote  and 
unsettled,  it  was  too  slight  in  texture  and 
would  have  certainly  broken  down.  Gren- 
▼ille  replied  at  length  to  Dorchester's  other 
suggestions,  but  of  the  proposed  general  parlia- 
ment he  wrote  this  only :  *  The  formation  of 
a  general  legislative  government  for  all  the 
Kmg's  provinces  in  America  is  a  point  which 
has  been  under  consideration,  but  I  think  it 
liable  to  considerable  objection.' 

Thus  briefly  was  the  first  definite  proposal 
set  aside.    The  idea,  however,  had  taken  root 
and  never  ceased  to  show  signs  of  life.    As 
time  wore  on,  the  provincial  constitutions 
proved  unsatisfactory.    At  each  outbreak  of 
pohtical   agitation   and    discontent,    in   one 
quarter  or  another,  some  one  was  sure  to  come 
forward  with  a  fresh  plea  for  intercolonial 
umon.     Nor  did  the  entreaty  always  emanate 
from  men  of  pronounced  Loyalist  convictions ; 
It  sometimes  came  from  root-and-branch  Re- 
formers like    Robert  Gourlay  and   WiUiam 
Lyon  Mackenzie. 

The  War  of  1812  furnished  another  startling 
proof  of  the  isolated  and  defenceless  position 
of  the  provinces.  The  relations  between  Upper 
Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  never  cordial, 
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became  worse.    In  1814,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  Chief  Justice  SewcU  of  Quebec,  in  a  cor- 
r^ondence  with  the  Duke  of  Kent  (Queen 
Victoria's  father),  disclosed  a  plan  for  a  smaU 
central  parUament  of  thirty  members  with 
subordinate  legislatures.^    SewcU  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Chief  Justice  Smith  and  shared  his 
views.    The  duke  suggested  that  these  legis- 
latures need  be  only  two  in  number,  because 
the  Canadas  should  be  reunited  and  the  three 
Atlantic  colonies  placed  under  one  govern- 
ment.   No  one  heeded  the  suggestion.    A  few 
years  intervened,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
patch  up  a  satisfactory  arrangement  between 
Lower  Canada  and  Upper  Canada.    The  two 
provinces  quarrelled  over  the  division  of  the 
customs   revenue.    When   the   dispute   had 
reached-a  critical  stage  a  biU  was  introduced 
m  the  Imperial  parliament  to  unite  them. 
This  was  in  1822.    But  the  proposal  to  force 
two  disputing  neighbours  to  dweU  together 
m  the  same  house  as  a  remedy  for  disagree- 
ments failed  to  evoke  enthusiasm  from  either. 
The  friends  of  federation  then  drew  together, 
and  Sewell  joined  hands  with  Bishop  Strachan 

sl?.^  ^A^^  p"^'  Attomey-General  Unucke  of  Nora 
Scoba  submitted,  in  1809,  a  measure  for  a  genetal  onion,  but  of 
tbis  tbere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authentic  record. 
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and  John  Beverley  Robinson  of  Upper  Canada 
in  reviving  the  plea  for  a  wider  union  and  in 
placing  the  arguments  in  its  favour  before  the 
Imperial  government.  Brenton  Halliburton, 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia 
(afterwards  chief  justice),  wrote  a  pamphlet  to 
help  on  the  cause.  The  Canada  union  bill  fell 
through,  the  revenue  dispute  being  settled  on 
another  basis,  but  the  discussion  of  federation 
proceeded. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  support  given 
to  the  project  by  William  Lyon  Mackenzie. 
Writing  la  1824  to  Mr  Canning,  he  beUeved 
that 


a  union  of  all  the  colonies,  with  a  govern- 
ment suitably  poised  and  modelled,  so  as 
to  have  under  its  eye  the  resources  of  our 
whole  territory  and  having  the  means  in 
its  power  to  administer  impartial  justice 
In  all  its  bounds,  to  no  one  part  at  the 
expense  of  another,  would  require  few 
boons  from  Britain,  and  would  advance  her 
Interests  much  more  in  a  few  years  than 
the  bare  right  of  possession  of  a  barren, 
uncultivated  wilderness  of  lake  and  forest, 
with  some  three  or  four  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  can  do  in  centuries. 
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Here  we  have  the  whole  picture  drawn  in  a 
few  strokes.    Mackenzie  had  vision  and  brilli- 
ancy.    If  he  had  given  himself  whoUy  to  this 
task,  posterity  would  have  passed  a  verdict 
upon  his  career  different  from  that  now  ac- 
cepted.   As  late  as  in  1833  he  declared :   *  I 
have  long  desired  to  see  a  conference  assembled 
at  Quebec,  consisting  of  delegr    •!  freely  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  six  norths  colonies,  to 
express  to  England  the  opinion  of  the  whole 
body  on  matters  of  great  general  interest.*  But 
instead  of  pursuing  this  idea  he  threw  him- 
self mto  the  mad  project  of  armed  rebeUion, 
and  the  fruits  of  that  foUy  were  unfavour- 
able  for  a  long  time  to  the  dreams  of  federa- 
tion.   Lord  Durham  came.    He  found  *the 
leading  minds  of  the  various  colonies  strongly 
and  genially  inclined  to  a  scheme  that  would 
elevate  their  countries  into  something  like  a 
national  existence.'    Such  a  scheme,  he  rightly 
argued,   would  not  weaken  the  connection 
mth  the  Empire,  and  the  closing  passages  of 
his  Report  are  memorable  for  the  insight  and 
statesmanship  with  which  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  union  are  discussed.     If  Lord  Durham 
erred,  it  was  in  advocating  the  immediate 
union  of  the  two  Canadas  as  the  first  necessary 
step,  and  in  announcing  as  one  of  his  objects 
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the  assixnilation  to  the  prevailing  British  type 
in  Canada  of  the  French-Canadian  race,  a  thing 
which,  as  events  proved,  was  neither  possible 
nor  necessar^r. 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  union,  never 
blessed  with  much  confidence  in  their  cause, 
were  made  timid  by  this  point  of  Diu-ham's 
reasoning.  His  arguments,  which  were  in- 
tended to  urge  the  advantages  of  a  complete 
reform  in  the  system  and  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, produced  for  a  time  a  contrary  effect. 
Governments  might  propose  and  parliaments 
might  discuss  resolutions  of  an  academic  kind, 
while  eloquent  men  with  voice  and  pen  sought 
to  rouse  the  imaginations  of  the  people.  But 
fc^  twenty  years  after  the  union  of  the  Canadas 
in  1841  federation  remained  little  more  than 
a  noble  aspiration.  The  statesmen  who  wielded 
power  looked  over  the  field  and  sighed  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come. 


CHAPTER  11 

OBSTACLES  TO  UNION 

The  prospect  was  indeed  one  to  dismay  the 
most  ardent  patriot.    After  the  passS  th! 
^S^  "««»|f  Act  of  1791  the  tr^^'e^*'^ 
had  set  steadily  in  the  direction  of  separation 
^tiire  had  plac«l  physical  obstad^  ^Z 

J2!  t!*"T"'  »»<«  »»n  did  W»  best  to  renda 
the  task  of  overcoming  them  as  hopeless  Z 

^mK^'J^'^  communication^^ 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Canada,  such  m 
.t  was,  precluded  effective  intercoiwT  ta 
wmter  there  could  be  no  access  by^e  St 
Uwrence,  so  that  Canada's  winter  iort  ™ 

\^t^^.  "'l'^  '""«"•  '"■ "  '«««•  to  go  from 
Haaf«  to  Toronto.    Previous  to  1867  th^ 

^*^t  *?°  ^^"^^  "»•»  comiectin^  h2 
1  lu^  r*"-*  ^r^  by  wi4  were 
Tor^^V  •'"  "*•  •^*^'^  Quebec  and 
Toronto  heme  seventy-five  cents  for  ten 
w^  imd  eight  cents  for  each  additioiS 

woro.    Neitiier  commerce  nor  friendship  could 
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be  much  developed  by  telegraph  in  those  days, 
and  as  the  rates  were  based  on  the  distance, 
a  telegram  sent  from  Upper  Canada  to  Nova 
Scotia  was  a  costly  affair.    To  reach  the  Red 
Riv^  Settlement,  the  nucleus  of  Manitoba, 
the  Canadian  traveUed  through  the  United 
States.     With    the   colonies    of    Vancouver 
Island  and  British  Columbia  the  East  had 
practically  no  deaUngs.    Down  to  1863,  as  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  once  said,i  there  existed 
for  the  average  Canadian  no  North-West.    A 
great  lone  land  there  was,  and  a  few  men  in 
parliament  looked  forward  to  its  ultimate  ac- 
quisition,  but  popular  opinion  regarded  it 
vaguely  as  something  dim  and  distant.    In 
course  of  time  railways  came,  but  they  were 
not  mterprovincial  and  they  did  nothing  to 
bind  the  East  to  the  West.    The  railway  ser- 
^St  °L«"^y  <^ays  w  not  to  be  confounded 
with   the   rapid   trains   of   to-day,   when  a 
traveller  leaves  Montreal  after  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing and  finds  himself  in  Toronto  before  sis 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon.    Said  Cartwright,  in 
the  address  already  cited : 

Even  in  our  own  territory,  and  it  was 
a  matter  not  to  be  disregarded,  the  state 

»  Addresi  to  Canadian  Club.  Ottawa,  1906. 
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of  communication  was  exceedingly  slow 
and  imperfect.  Practically  the  city  of 
Quebec  was  almost  as  far  from  Toronto  in 
those  days,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
as  Ottawa  is  from  Vancouver  to-day.  I 
can  remem;  3r,  myself,  on  one  occasion 
being  on  a  train  which  took  four  days  to 
make  its  way  from  Prescott  to  Ottawa. 

'      Each  province  had  its  own  constitution,  its 
tanif,  postage  laws,  and  currency.    It  pro- 
moted its  own  interests,  regardless  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Its  British  neighbours.     Differences 
arose,  says  one  writer,  between  their  codes  of 
law,  their  pubUc  institutions,  and  their  com- 
mercial   regulations.1    Provincial    misunder- 
standings, that  should  have  been  avoided, 
senously  retarded  the  building  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway.    *  The  very  currencies  differ,* 
said  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  Canada  the  pound  or  the  dollar  are  legal 
tend«r.    In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Peruvian,  Mexi- 
can, Columbian  dollars  are  all  legal ;  in  New 
Brunswick,  British  and  American  coins  are 
recognized  by  law,  though  I  believe  that  the 
shilhng  18  taken  at  twenty-four  cents,  which 
IS  less  than  its  value ;  in  Newfoundland,  Peni- 

»  Un/on  ofth9  Coloniea,  by  P.  S.  Hamiltoii.    Halifax,  1864. 
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vian,  Mexican,  Columbian,  old  Spanish  dollars, 
are  aU  equaUy  legal ;  whilst  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island  the  complexity  of  currencies  and  of 
their  relative  value  is  even  greater.'    When 
ttie   Reciprocity  Treaty  was   negotiated  at 
Washington  m  1854,  Nova  Scotia  felt,  with 
some  reason,  that  she  had  not  been  adequately 
consulted  in  the  granting  to  foreign  fishermen 
of  her  inshore  fisheries.     In  a  word,  the  chief 
£!♦  V    Aii^f^*^  "T^*  centrifugal,  not  centri- 
petal.  All  the  jealousy,  the  factious  spirit,  and 
the  prejudic<»,  which  petty  local  sovereignties 
areboundtoengender,flourishedapace;  andthe 
^neral  effect  was  to  develop  what  European 
statesmen  of  a  certain  period  termed  Particu- 

r^  u  VH  ™*'^  ^  "<»*  *^*  federation 
Jagged,  but  that  men  with  vision  and  courage, 
forced  to  view  these  depressing  condirionTat 
clMe  range,  were  able  to  keep  the  idea  alive. 

There  was  some  advance  in  public  opinion 
between  1850  and  i860,  but,  on  the  whole, 
adverse  influences  prevailed  and  Kttle  was 
achieved.  The  effects  of  separate  poHtical 
development  and  07;  di',:ded  interest  were 
deeply  rooted.  Leaders  of  opinion  in  the 
various  provinces,  and  even  men  of  the  same 
province,  refused  to  join  hands  for  any  great 
national  purpose.    Party  conflict  absorbed 
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SII^^k'"'^'*-  To  this  period,  however, 
belon^the  spadework  which  laid  the  fou^I 
toons  of  the  future  structure.  The  bS 
American  League  held  its  various  mwtin« 
w^^-*^*^  '*•  resolutions.  ButV^ 
ZIT^f  apartycounterblast  to  theA^^ 

.hi.  J?  ^°^  ,*~'  "^'"e  the  writings  of 

^  Hahfaz  and  J.  C.  Tach«  of  Quebec,  whose 
h*atttes  possess  even  to-day  mowtt^T  C 

K  7  k"^  ^°'^  "»*«"•  contn"uttS^ 
to  the  subject  was  the  lecture  by  Alexand^ 

Yet^S^'^^*/"**  afterwards  published. 
Yet  such  propaganda  aroused  no  ^iceptible 
enthusiasm.  In  Great  Britain  tSWhote 
question  -of  colonial  relations^  fa  p,'^ 
rf  evolution,  while  her  statesmen  w^C^ 

would  be.    That  a  fuU  conception  of  colonial 
•df jeovenuncnt  had  net  yet  dawned  is  shC 

f^'^i    T.T*^  '^"•°  «  '8Sa  by  Earl  <^ 
to  Lwi  John  RusseU :  <  a  &  j«„,o^  a^  ^ 

«m«  famf  0/  authority  must  be  exercised  ivtti 
Gooernmant  at  home.'  " 

This  decade,  however,  witnessed  some  de- 
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finite  political  action.    In  1854  Johnston,  the 
Conservative  Opposition  leader  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  legislature,  presented  a  motion  in  these 
terms:    'Resolved,  That  the  union  or  con- 
federation of  the  British  Provinces  on  just 
principles,  while  calculated  to  perpetuate  their 
connection  with  the  parent  state,  will  promote 
their  advancement,  increase  their  strength  and 
influence,  and  elevate  their  position.'    This 
resolution,  academic  in  form,  but  supported  in 
a  well-balanced  and  powerful  speech  by  the 
mover,  drew  from  Joseph  Howe,  then  leader 
of  the  government,  his  preference  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  attitude  of  Howe,  then  and  afterwards, 
should  be  examined  with  impartiality,  because 
he  and  other  British  Americans,  as  well  as 
some  English  statesmen,  were  the  victims  of 
the  honest  doubts  which  command  respect 
but  block  the  way  to  action.    Johnston,  as 
prime  minister  in  1857,  pressed  his  policy  upon 
the  Imperial  government,  but  met  with  no 
response.    When  Howe  returned  to  power,  he 
carried  a  motion  which  declared  for  a  confer- 
ence to  promote  either  the  union  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  or  a  general  federation,  but 
expressing  no  preference  for  either.    Howe 
never  was  pledged  to  federation  as  his  fixed 
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From  a  photograph  hy  TopUy 
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P^.  ••  »o  many  persons  have  asserted, 
^made  various  declarations  which  belw^ 

nr!r*^l  l»  "*«•  ^  *»>•  effort.  pS 
ttat  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  governor  of  Nova 
iS^  /?i<^""«"«  Howe's  motion  to  the 

tiem  the  union  of  the  North  American  coioni^ 
has  long  received  the  support  of  many^^ 

no  pohtical  mode  of  carrying  out  this  uiSTn 
"M  ever  been  proposed.' 

ti.^'«^*1l  encoitf  ^  step  taken  at  this 
tone,  and  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  cons^ 
qu^OM.  was  the  action  of  AlSLnder  G^?t 

pend«it  nimd.  The  youngest  son  of  Joto 
ttf^'  ?~*«*  novelist,  he  had  con^e  a^iS 

U^  Company,  and  had  settled  at  Sherbrooke 
S,^!,^*^  Townships  of  Lower  Canada. 

h!  Sl^Ji"  **"'?'*'  P"»"«««'  authority,  fo^ 

tj^  *^  'P***"*"'  '"  compromi^'de. 
manded  m  the  game  of  party.    He  was  «» 

«>~tared  for  the  annexation  of  Canada  to^ 
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United  States  in  the  agitation  of  1849.    His 
views  on  clericalism  he  never  greatly  modified, 
but  annexation  to  the  United  States  he  aban- 
donedy  with  characteristic  candour,  for  federa- 
tion.    In  1858  he  advocated  a  federal  union 
of  all  the  provinces  in  a  telling  speech  in  parlia- 
ment, which  revealed  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  material  resources  of  the  country,  after- 
wards issued  in  book  form  in  his  Canada: 
i84g  to  18^9.     During  the  ministerial  crisis  of 
August  1858  Sir  Edmund  Head  asked  Gait  to 
form  a  government.     He  declined,  and  indi- 
cated George  Cartier  as  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  do  so.     The  former  Conservative  Cabinet, 
with  some  changes,  then  resumed  office,  and 
Gait  himself,  exacting  a  pledge  that  Confedera- 
tion should  form  part  of  the  government's 
policy,  assumed  the  portfolio  of  Finance.    The 
pledge  was  kept  in  the  speech  of  the  governor- 
general  closing  the  session,  and  in  October  of 
that  year  Cartier,  with  two  of  his  colleagues, 
Gait  and  Ross,  visited  London  to  secure  ap- 
proval for  a  meeting  of  provincial  delegates 
on  union.    Gait's  course  had  forced  the  ques- 
tion out  of  the  sphere  of  speculation.    A  care- 
ful student  of  the  period  ^  argues  with  point 

»  See  the  chapter,  'Parties  and  PoUtics,  1840-1867/  by  J.  L. 
Morison,  in  Canada  and  its  Provinces,  yol.  v. 
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ttat  to  Gait  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the 
P«hcy  into  practical  poUtics.  In  the  light  ol 
after  ev«,ts  tins  vie^  cannot  be  Ughtfy  ,2 
aside.  But  the  effort  bore  no  fruit  for  the 
moment  The  colonial  secretary!^  EdwIJS 
Bulwer  Lytton,  declined  to  aithwS  Sw 
conference  without  iirst  consulting  STotto 

.^»"tl*^  j^x?  **'  Sovermnent  did  not  f^ 
Itself  bound  because  of  tius  to  resign  or  c<^ 
suit  the  constituencies.    In  other  words  th. 

W  ^fa^  r"***  '  <^"'*  «<»'«»ta8«-  He 
■•nft,.       ^  r*^  *"PP«*'*  0*  Cartier,  whose 

S^  wiS,  ^Ti^^"^  ^«»  heicefo^ 
««ted  witii  fidehty  to  win  over  tiie  French 

to  a  pohcy  which  they  had  long  resisted.  iSe 
cause  attained  additional  stre^h  in  i8fio^ 

B^J^*"!;  ?^*^  •**•■«•  statesmen.  Geor« 
Brown  and  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  betweS 
th«n  conjmaaded  tiie  confidence  of  S 
Canada,  the  one  as  Uberal,  the  otiier  as  ^ 
»»vative  leader.  Brown  brought  before  parlto- 
SrL'J^T™  *?''~»5jng  tiie  decision,  of 
the  Reform  Convention  of  1859  in  favour  of  a 

donald  declared  unequivocally  for  federative 
umon  as  a  principle,  arguing  that  a  strong 
central  government  should  be  the  chief  aini 
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Brown's  resolutions  were  rejected,  and  the 
movement  so  auspiciously  begun  once  more 
exhibited  an  ominous  tendency  to  subside. 
The  varying  fortunes  which  attended  the  cause 
during  these  years  resembled  its  previous  vicis- 
situdes. It  appeared  as  if  all  were  for  a  party 
and  none  were  for  the  state.  If  those  who 
witnessed  the  events  of  i860  had  been  asked 
for  their  opinion,  they  would  probably  have 
declared  that  the  problem  was  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever.  Yet  they  would  have  been 
mistaken,  as  the  near  future  was  to  show. 
A  great  war  was  close  at  hand,  and,  as  war 
so  often  does,  it  stimulated  movements  and 
policies  which  otherwise  might  have  lain 
dormant.  The  situation  which  arose  out  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  neither 
created  nor  carried  Confederation,  but  it 
resulted,  through  a  sense  of  common  danger, 
in  bringing  the  British  provinces  together  and 
in  giving  full  play  to  aU  the  forces  that  were 
making  for  their  union. 


CHAPTER  III 

THB  BVB  OP  CONFEDERATION 

A  DAT  of  loftier  ideas  and  greater  issues  in  all 
the  provinces  was  about  to  dawn.  The  ablest 
politicians  had  been  prone  to  wrangle  like 
washerwomen  over  a  tub,  colouring  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  by  personal  rivaky  and 
narrow  aims,  while  measures  of  first-rate  im- 
portance went  unheeded.  The  change  did  not 
occur  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  for  the 
cherished  habits  of  two  generations  were  not 
to  be  discarded  so  quickly.  Goldwin  Smith 
asserted^  that,  whoever  laid  claim  to  the 
parentage  of  Confederation,  the  real  parent 
was  Deadlock.  But  this  was  the  critic,  not 
the  historian,  who  spoke.  The  causes  lay 
far  deeper  than  in  the  breakdown  of  party 
government  in  Canada.  Events  of  profound 
significance  were  about  to  change  an  atmo- 
sphere overladen  with  partisanship  and  to 
strike  the  imaginations  of  men. 

»  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Quniion,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  p.  i^ 
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The  first  factor  in  the  national  awakening 
was  the  caU  of  the  great  western  domai^ 
British  Amencans  began  to  realize  that  they 
were  the  heirs  of  a  rich  and  noble  possession. 
The  Idea  was  not  entirely  new.    The  fur 

iu   ^.^*^  '"^®*^  ^°"«  ^"^  to  keep  secret 
the  truth  as  to  the  fertiHty  of  the  plains ;  but 
men  who  had  been  bom  or  had  lived  in  the 
West  were  now  settled  in  the  Eas^ .    They  had 
stones  to  tell,  and  their  testimony  was  em- 
phatic.   In  1856  the  Imperial  authorities  had 
mtimated  to  C^ada  that,  as  the  Kcence  of  the 
Hudson  8  Bay  Company  to  an  exclusive  trade 
in  cenain  regions  would  expire  in  1859,  it  was 
o  .!"l  «  °  appoint  a  select  committee  of  the 
Bntish  House  of  Commons  to  investigate  the 
existing  situation  in  those  territories  and  to 
report  upon  their  future  status;  and  Canada 
had  sent  Chief  Justice  Draper  to  London  as 
her  commissioner  to  watch  the  proceedings, 
to  give  evidence,  and  to  submit  to  his  govern- 
ment any  proposals  that  might  be  made. 
Simultaneously  a  select   committee  of  the 
Canadian  Assembly  sat  to  hear  evidence  and 
to  report  a  basis  for  legislation.   Canada  boldly 
^aimed  that  her  western  boundary  was  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  this  prospect  had  long  en- 
couraged men  like  George  Brown  to  look  for- 
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ward  to  extension  westward,  and  to  advocate 
ity  as  one  solution  of  Upper  Canada's  political 
grievances.  It  was  a  vision  calculated  to 
rouse  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  British 
race  in  colonizing  and  in  developing  vast  and 
unknown  lands.  Another  wonderful  page  was 
about  to  open  in  the  history  of  British  expan- 
sion. Andy  hand  in  hand  with  romance,  went 
the  desire  for  dominion  and  commerce. 

But  if  the  caU  of  the  West  drew  men  partly 
by  its  material  attractions,  another  event,  of 
a  wholly  different  sort,  appealed  vividly  to 
their  sentiment.  In  i860  the  young  Prince 
of  Wales  visited  the  provinces  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  mother,  the  beloved  Queen 
Victoria.  His  tour  resembled  a  triumphal 
progress.  It  evoked  feelings  and  revived 
memories  which  the  young  prince  himself, 
pleasing  though  his  personality  was,  could 
not  have  done.  It  was  the  first  clear  revel- 
ation of  the  intensity  of  that  attachment 
to  the  traditions  and  institutions  of  the 
Empire  which  in  our  own  day  has  so 
vitally  affected  the  relations  of  the  self- 
governing  states  to  the  mother  country.  In 
a  letter  from  Ottawa^  to  Lord  Palmerston, 

*  Life  of  Henry  Pelhantt  fifth  Duke  of  Neu/oaetle,  by  John 
Blartiiiean,  p.  992. 
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S;^-^  •<»"««.,  tt.  prt„^  s„_ 

of  these  coIoW^T^t  fa  «^  ?"' 

templalion^tte^^™  th«  self-absorbed  con. 

inimediate  influence  It  .,^^  *^'  ""** 
d«e  the  men^J  a  w~  bT^''  '*•"«''* 
Britain  and  the  Rj,,Kr  ""  '>«*ween  Great 

«ovemment  toward  r«„7^    ..  *"*  'mp«««1 
•Change.    It  wIS^  ^X^^"i^""^«^t 

ceiv«..attheveryou^rth^5rballl'b^: 
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jng  of  the  Civil  War  upon  the  future  of  Canada. 
I  said  m  the  House  during  the  session  of  1861 » 
fi!i"  IT^*5^  declared,  '  that  the  first  guk 
fired  at  Fort  Sumter  had  a  message  for  Ss? 
The  situation  became  plainer  when  the  Trent 

^"^^^""^J^  ^"**  ^"*^  Meetly  with 
XX  'l?f*\*n<^  tl»e  safety  of  Canada  appeared 
tobe  threatened.    While Lincohi was  amdously 
pondering  the  British  demand  that  the  Con- 
federate agents,  Mason  and  Slidell,  removed 
by  an  American  warship  from   the  British 
stealer  the  Tre/rf,  should  be  given  up,  and 
Lwd  Lyons  was  labouring  to  preserve  peace, 
the  fate  of  Canada  hung  in  the  balance.    The 
agents  were  released,  but  there  foUowed  ten 
years  of  unfriendly  relations  between  Great 
Bntam  and  the  United  States.    There  were 
murmurs  that  when  the  South  was  subdued 
the  tramed  armies  of  the  North  would  be 
turned  against  the  British  provinces.    The 
t«nmnation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which 
^ovided  for  a  large  measure  of  free  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  was  seen  to  be  reason- 
ably sure.    The  treaty  had  existed  through  a 
penod  which  favoured  a  large  increase  in  the 
McpOTte  of  the  provinces.    The  Crimean  War 
at  first  and  the  Civil  War  later  had  created 
an  unparaUded  demand  for  the  food  products 
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which  Canada  could  supply ;  and  although  the 
records  showed  the  enhanced  trade  to  be 
mutually  profitable,  with  a  balance  rather  in 
favour  of  the  United  States,  the  anti-British 
feeling  m  the  Republic  was  directed  against 
the  treaty  Thus  military  defence  and  the 
necessity  of  finding  new  markets  became  two 
pressing  problems  for  Canada. 

»J^T,  *!?^.'"»P«^aJ  authorities  there  came 
now  at  last  distinct  encouragement.  Hitherto, 
they  had  hung  back.  The  era  of  economic 
dogma  m  regard  to  free  trade,  to  some  minds 
more  authontative  than  Holy  Writ,  was  at  its 
height.    Even  Cobden  was  censured  because. 

J!i.  \f  "r^  ^^**y  ^*  '^^''  ^«  ^^^  departed 
from  the  free  trade  theory.  The  doctrine  of 
latssez-fatre,  carried  to  extremes,  meant  that 
the  colomes  should  be  aUowed  to  cut  adrift. 
But  the  practical  English  mind  saw  the  sense 
and  statesmanship  of  a  British  American 
union,  ana  the  tone  of  the  colonial  secretary 

l^*"!t  ["i'^y  ^^^  *^*  ^"^«  of  Newcastle, 
who  then  held  that  office  and  who  did  not 

share  the  indifference  of  so  many  of  his  pre- 
decessorsi  to  the  colonial  connection,  wrote 
sympatheticaUy  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  gover- 
nor  of  Nova  Scotia :  »        s  v« 

»  Betweenx8S2«ndx87othewweretliirteencoloiii«Iiecret«ri^ 
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If  a  union,  either  partial  or  complete, 
•hould  hereafter  be  proposed  with  the  con- 
currence of  aU  the  Provinces  to  be  united, 
I  am  sure  that  the  matter  would  be  weighed 
m  this  country  both  by  the  pubUc,  by 
Parliament,  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, with  no  other  feeling  than  an  anxiety 
to  discern  and  promote  any  course  which 
might  be  the  most  conducive  to  the 
prosperity,  the  strength  and  the  harmony 
of  aU  the  British  communities  in  North 
America. 

Nova  Scotia,  always  to  the  front  on  the  ques- 
tion, had  declared  for  either  a  general  union 
or  a  union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  this 
had  drawn  the  dispatch  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. A  copy  of  this  dispatch  was  sent  to 
Lord  Monck,  the  governor-general  of  Canada, 
for  his  information  and  guidance,  so  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Imperial  authorities  was  gener- 
ally known.  It  remained  for  the  various  pro- 
vincial Cabinets  to  confer  and  to  arrange  a 
course  of  action.  The  omens  pointed  to  union 
in  the  near  future.  But,  as  it  happened,  a 
new  Canadian  ministry,  that  of  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald,  had  shortly  before  assumed  office,  and 
its  members  were  in  no  wise  pledged  to  the 
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f^veral  of  them,  notabJy  the  prime  ministe^ 
t^.  ^«.  Dorion.  Helton.  ^H^^ 

J^  to^^i^"""  '^*  «»ptelon  „d 

The  negotiatioM  for  the  Joint  conitruction  of 

f-i»ometmie.    These  the  ministry  conttn^ 
butjj,a.outenthu,i.sm.    ThebS^rftS^ 

Ime  had  been  ardenUy  promoted  for^  K 
was  ttie  necessary  link  to  bind  the  m^ces 
together.  To  secure  Imperial  finaLlj^^ 
one  fonn  or  another  delate.  SSe"^ 
once  gone  to  London.  The  Duke  of  Ne^ 
castle  had  announced  m  April  1863  that  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  giirantee  S^ 

SbSS^^*^*"?^*  "^^  recommend  to 
parliament  depended  upon  the  arrangenMnta 

wh^theprovincesthei^veshadtS??^!? 
pere  was  a  conference  in  Quebec^  Bw!^ 
Nova  Scotia  came  Howe  aa^A^^whrS^ 
g»»  lat«  fought  Confederal  fr^'iJ^ 
^-"^^cjune  Tilley  and  Peter  lH^t^ 

vmce.    Delegates  from  the  Quebec  mertiii 
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went  to  London,  but  the  railway  plan  broke 
down,  and  the  failure  was  due  to  Canada.  The 
episode  left  a  bad  impression  in  the  minds  of 
the  maritime  statesmen,  and  during  the  whole 
of  1863  it  seemed  as  if  imion  were  indefinitely 
postponed.  Yet  this  was  the  very  eve  of 
Confederation,  and  forces  already  in  motion 
made  it  inevitable. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THB  HOUR  AHD  THE  MBN 

wther  than  the  ^   „.  "^  *""  »«»«S<>«^ 
Racial  and  relfeioJSj''  *'^  acceptance. 

fta»ce  divided  t^  "jLC^^Ir '^  «"•: 
targe  issues  had  encoW^.  ^u^"?**."* 
between  individual.  ^*~  *.'«"*e'«s  nvaby 
long  after,  oSd^s  JfT'S*?  **«  «*»•  »^ 
f-ditioni'^SSSlJ'-J^;^  *«»nEngIUh 
the  smaller  the  pit  th.  a-JT  *u      proverb  : 

upper  and  low^tai^^*"***-'  Th« 
elective,  and  in  bothlS?  "l  J^^lMnient  were 
the  c«uktr/h'Sd^^„^« 'West  "»•»  in 

merce,  manufactu^  „  £  *u"*  ^^  <»»>- 
they  do  now.  t^Z^i  banking  did  not,  as 
frompubli?^S^""S' ?;!»  »*  "jarked  tal'ent 
•"agnified  into  fc^  ^h^S*!!fl?°«P»*"«»' 
of  men  Who  SkTt^^  the  retationa 
"  —Huauy  Held  niany  viewi  in 
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common,  and  distracted  the  politics  of  a  pro- 
vince which  needed  nothing  so  much  as  peace 
and  unity  of  action. 

The  central  figures  in  this  storm  of  contro- 
versy were  George  Brown  and  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  easily  the  first  personages  in  their  re- 
spective parties.  The  two  were  antipathetic. 
Their  dispositions  were  as  wide  asunder  as  the 
poles.  Brown  was  serious,  bold,  and  master- 
fuL  Macdonald  concealed  unrivalled  powers 
in  statecraft  and  in  the  leadership  of  men 
behind  a  droll  himiour  and  convivial  habits. 
From  the  first  they  had  been  political  anta- 
gonists. But  the  differences  were  more  than 
political.  Neither  liked  nor  trusted  the  other. 
Brown  bore  a  grudge  for  past  attacks  reflect- 
ing upon  his  integrity,  whileMacdonald, despite 
his  experience  in  the  warfare  of  party,  must 
often  have  winced  at  the  epithets  of  the  Globe, 
Brown's  newspapi^.  During  ten  years  they 
were  not  on  speaking  terms.  But  when  they 
joined  to  effect  a  great  object,  dear  to  both, 
a  truce  was  declared.  *  We  acted  together,' 
wrote  Macdonald  long  after  of  Brown,  *  dined 
in  public  places  together,  played  euchre  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic  and  went  into  society 
in  England  together.  And  yet  on  the  day 
after  he  resigned  we  resimied  our  old  positions 
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*n<i  ceased  to  soealr  » i    t    . 

a«  men  those  t^o  «L,  iJ""  '""^"^  *hat  of 

federation  ^^e5  the  ^mT^^"*  *«  «^ 

probable  dre^    Ye?  Sit"?*  *".^  '"^^^^ 
happened.  ^**  *hat  «  what  actuaUy 

»»d  gone  to  pieSs.    AnT*  ^"^  *»"  Cabinets 

flnences  »trong«  tw'^^'r*y'<'  by  in- 

vinced  itself  thttthe^f^  '?*'^'  «•»- 
»y»*«n.  Brown  Wttwn'^'*'''"*«'«<'«al 
to  him  for  rSS-  i^d*!}'''^ '^^*"»<'ke<J 

•ervative  iponenfa  5,«^^*«>»  *»  «»  Con- 
Upper  CanSaK  ;S^*„?  ^i'*^  '~"'«>  •"»•"* 

the  Liberal  n^^°'^'.'"^«''>t  that  date 

"fused  to  drtwL^f,!^'"*"  Macdonald 

»ance  and  a^ro^^  ^^S^iT  ^  '•""'^ 
»f|ect  conmu^T J^«4  he  ^"^  ^r  a 

«der  the  prospecfa  Tf^  membera  to  con- 

defeat  of  the^h^M^^"^  '^*'"  ^e 
lacne-Macdonald  ministry  in 
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June,  he,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  re* 
ported  to  the  Home  that 

a  strong  feeling  was  found  to  exist 
among  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
favour  of  changes  in  the  direction  of  a 
federative  system,  applied  either  to  Canada 
alone,  or  to  the  whole  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  and  such  progress  has  been 
made  as  to  warrant  the  committee  in  re- 
commending that  the  subject  be  referred 
to  a  conmiittee  at  the  nest  session  of 
Parliament. 

Three  years  later,  on  the  first  Dominion  Day, 
the  Gkbe,^  in  discussing  this  .  /mmittee  and 
its  work,  declared  that  *a  very  free  inter- 
change of  opinion  took  place.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussions  It  appeared  probable  that  a 
union  of  parties  might  be  effected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grappUng  with  the  constitutional  diffi- 
culties.' Macdonald  voted  against  the  com- 
mittee's report.  Brown  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  the  desperate  nature  of  the  poli- 
tical situation  ^ave  him  an  opportunity  to 
prove  his  sincerity  and  his  unselfishness. 

*  TUt  portfam  of  the  lengthy  survey  of  the  new  Doninkm  ia 
ttetf/ofteofjoiy  1, 1867,  ia  Mid  to  have  been  written  by  George 
Brown  hiintlf. 

F.o.c,  r 
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cooperate  with  l^^Z^,^?^  *» 
»«t«e   the  const!  Jtio^^i"*,***  ''°"'<J 

donald  and  to  (St     li'^nSL'T*  *"  »^- 
wconciliation  of  th.*™-?    ?*^  ^^^  •»"  «>e 

^  in  the  cent«  off ij^^  "S**    •*"* 
formal  memorandum  fa  T^^''  ?~'" '  <«» 
these  and  oth«  ^^^"^f ?  "ft  fa 
member  crossfa*  to  thir!v.  *^*  "^  "•"*«■ 
^  by  the°^,r.*"  Z,^^^""^ 
mwtionmg  the  overtures  made  ^^  S^ 
rf  Brown  had  any  •  obierti^!      ^  """^ 
andWmself.    Brown  Sj.  r^"?*f*  <^«'* 
Morris  arranuedM^*!^'    ^^"*>Wy  not.' 

Oay  MacdSS2:^i"^«!^<'*''°^^ 
*t  the  St  Louis  Hotel  XiS^xVP""  S"'»n 

I.tSfa"S:?^S"st:--  to  «^  House  re. 

the  coalitioT  ir^^^  *»  "'^  ««'»»* 
'   "'"  *•  opemng  converMtion 
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which  Brown  had  with  Morris  and  Pope     It 
was  proper  that  a  fuU  explanation  should  be 
given  to  the  pubUc  of  a  political  event  so  extra- 
wdinary  and  so  unexpected.    But  the  narra- 
tive of  minute  particulars  indicates  the  com- 
plete lack  of  confidence  existing  between  the 
partMM  to  the  agreement.    The  relationships 
of  social  hfe  rest  upon  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
code  of  honour,  affecting  words  and  actions, 
which  IS  binding  upon  gentlemen.   The  memo- 
randmn  appeared  to  assume  that  in  political 
hfe  these  considerations  did  not  exist,  and 
that  unless  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were 
set  forth  in  chronological  order,  and  with  am- 
phtude  of  detail,  some  of  the  group  would 
seek  to  repudiate  the  explanation  on  one  point 
or  another,  while  the  general  pubHc  would  dis- 
bdieve  them  aU.    To  such  a  pass  had  the 
extremes  of  partyism  brought  the  leading  men 
m  parhament.     If,  however,  the  memorandum 
is  a  very  human  document,  it  is  also  histori- 
cally most  interesting  and  important.    The 
leaders  began  by  solemnly  assuring  each  other 
that  nothing  but  *  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
present  crisis*  could  justify  their  meeting  to- 
gether for  common  political  action.    The  idea 
that  the  paramount  interests  of  the  nation, 
threatened  by  possible  invasion  and  by  com- 
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mabmg  upon  matten  of  PMW^i„"^: 
negotiator,  at  lat  «rttl«i  <tto^^SSU 

Mr  Bamn  asked  what  the  Govemment 

set««.^t  of  tS*^?r^,„«J-.  "^ 
Macdonald  and  Mr  Gait  replied  that  thS 

m^^^."/'^'^  uSon  oTil  tS^ 
Bntish  North  American  Province  •  1  " , 

S^%t^"*  !^'  '°"«'  """t  "  had  noTwt 
be«.  thoroughly  considered  by  the  pwpte- 
and  even  were  this  otherwij,  ther^^i 

inimeduiteljfoUowml  the  wort  «L«ri£Z!T^  5*~  ■«*««» 
•Co«.t«t.dc«thewea.««diSo:JpSdS2:?Ve£SJ^' 
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■o  many  parties  to  be  consulted  that  its 
adoption  was  uncertain  and  remote. 

Mr  Brown  was  then  asked  vdiat  his 
remedy  was,  when  he  stated  that  the  mea- 
sure acceptable  to  Upper  Canada  would 
be  Parliamentary  Reform,  based  on  popu- 
lation, without  regard  to  a  separating 
line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
To  this  both  Mr  Macdonald  and  Mr  Gait 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
accede,  or  for  any  Government  to  carry 
such  a  measure,  and  that,  unless  a  basis 
could  be  found  on  the  federation  principle 
sujgrgested  by  the  report  of  Mr  Brown's  com- 
mittee, it  did  not  appear  to  them  likely 
that  anything  could  be  settled. 

At  this  stage,  then.  Brown  thought  federa- 
tion should  be  Umited  to  Canada,  believing 
the  larger  scheme  uncertain  and  remote,  while 
the  others  preferred  a  federal  union  for  all  the 
F^ovinces.  At  a  later  meeting  Cartier  joined 
the  gathering  and  a  confidential  statement 
was  drawn  up  (the  disinclination  to  take  one 
another's  word  being  still  a  lively  sentiment), 
so  that  Brown  could  consult  his  friends.  The 
ministerial  promise  in  its  final  terms  was  as 
follows: 
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1^^  sending  representatives  to  tte 

heto^h  i^f  interests  which  are 
^yond  the  control  of  our  own  legidatira 
to  such  a  measure  as  may  emiWe  SSS 

K.it"^'"  to  be  united  under  . 
G^^an-eg^latur,  based  upon  the  feTersS 

W  J^^'f  f  *'*^'J«««>»  aM  round,  and  the 
«on  of  fo  *IZSSjn  tt^';?^  a^~pr«enta. 
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Finally  Macdonald  promised  to  confer  with 
him  upon  the  personnel  of  the  Conservative 
element  in  the  Cabinet,  so  that  the  incoming 
Liberals  would  meet  colleagues  with  whom 
harmonious  relations  should  be  ensured.  The 
fates  ordained  that,  since  Brown  had  been  the 
first  to  propose  the  sacrifice  of  party  to 
country,  the  arrangement  arrived  at  was  the 
least  advantageous  to  his  interests.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the  Upper 
Canada  Liberals  in  the  House  supported  his 
action,  but  those  from  Lower  Canada,  both 
English  and  French,  were  entirely  unsympa- 
thetic. The  Lower  Canada  section  of  the 
ministry  accordingly  remained  wholly  Con- 
servative. 

It  does  not  require  much  depth  of  political 
experience  to  realize  the  embarrassment  of 
Brown's  position.  The  terms  were  not  easy 
for  him.  In  a  ministry  of  twelve  members  he 
and  two  colleagues  would  be  the  only  Liberals. 
The  leadership  of  Upper  Canada,  and  in  fact 
the  real  premiership,  because  Tach6  was  frail 
and  past  his  prime,  would  rest  with  Macdonald. 
The  presidency  of  the  Executive  Council,  which 
was  offered  him,  unless  joined  to  the  office  of 
prime  minister,  was  of  no  real  importance. 
Some  party  friends  throughout  the  country 
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as  events  proved  for«\^?!^*.''*^'"»* 
«>«cause  tbe  pledee  of  Br^  !?  S^.  helpless, 
nnionSsuedi^iS.n  5f^-    Although  the 
««e,  old  questions ^tH  ^^lftt?°J 

cision  reached  qu?4ly  ^^1^*^  "?"  ?  ««- 
his  hand  to  thtl^^  }  ""*^  "m^  Put 
back.    Wfth  S!  ?  S**"  1"^  ''»^<'  °»t  torn 

••^^ne  president  of  thf?       2"  P'">Po-', 
with  Sir  Ettom?T^w      ^»«'«'«  Council, 

Elected  wSS^'^'ur.Kol^S'  H 
«  •>»  Liberal  coUea^^  "X^S^e^'^'^d 
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consternation  ran   like  wildfire  throughout 
Upper  Canada  when  the  news  arrived  from 
Quebec  that   Brown   and   Macdonald   were 
members  of  the  same  government.    At  the 
outset  Brown  had  feared  that  *the  public 
mind  would  be  shocked,'  and  he  was  not 
wrong.    But  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
country  in  both  parties  applauded  the  act,  and 
the  desire  for  union  found  free  vent.  Posterity 
has  endorsed  the  course  taken  by  Brown  and 
justly  honours  his  memory  for  having,  at  the 
critical  hour  and  on  terms  that  would  have 
made  the  ordinary  politician  quail,  rendered 
Confederation  possible.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  Conservative  members  of  the  coalition 
played  the  game  fairly  and  redeemed  their 
promise  to  put  union  in  the  forefront  of  their 
policy.   On  this  issue  complete  concord  reigned 
in  the  Cabinet.    The  natural  divergences  of 
opinion  on  minor  points  in  the  scheme  were 
arranged  without  internal  discord.   This  was 
fortunate,  because  grave  obstacles  were  soon 
to  be  encountered. 

If  George  Brown  of  Upper  Canada  was  the 
hero  of  the  hour,  George  Cartier  of  Lower 
Canada  played  a  r61e  equally  courageous  and 
honourable.  The  hostile  forces  to  be  en- 
countered by  the  French-Canadian  leader  were 
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Sl^n*  w  ,r "'  «•»  of  his  own  race,  Uke 
DMion,  Utelliw,  a„d  Fournier,  prepar^  ^ 
fight  too«i  and  n lit    The  Roi^W^th^ 

MM..  The  Idea  of  British  American  union 
fo.1   -,*•"  I»*t  been  ahnost  invarSlHS 

ence  of  the  French.  Influential  representa. 
^^  *«?•  ot.**e  English  minorityXl^ 
Canad^  hke  Dunkin,  Holton,  and  Hunti^toT 
opposed  it.  Joly  de  Lotbiii4re,7S^  R^ch 
^!*^\7«»e<i  the  CathoKcs  a^^e 

..gnts.  The  Rouge  resistance  was  not  a 
passive  parliamentary  resistance  L^  bj! 
cause,  later  on,  the  earnest  protestorf  «^ 
dissenbents  were  carried  to  the  fort  rf  tt! 

te  fa^  ""  ^^"^  ^■»»«»  «^  '"^M 
wrtxer  faced  undismayed ;    and  Brown    in 

enouncing  his  ijjtention  to  ;ntertte  Son 
paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Ca:tier  for  his  f«S 

f"^,.™^y  *t«t»de.    This  was  the  Zti^t 

SSd  bv  t^nl  *?;?  """*'"«  incident  rt 
WMhrJd    '^"*'^"  Illustrates  how  it  was 


nifJ'"'*  "en^orable  afternoon  when  Mr 
Brown,  not  without  emotion,  made  Z 


to 
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SIR  GEORGE  CARTIER 

From  a  painting  in  the  Cl.alcau  dc  Ramezay 
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statement  to  a  hushed  and  expectant 
House,  and  declared  that  he  was  about  to 
ally  himself  with  Sir  George  Cartier  and 
his  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
Confederation,  I  saw  an  excitable,  elderly 
little  French  member  rush  across  the  floor, 
climb  up  on  Mr  Brown,  who,  as  you  re- 
member, was  of  a  stature  approaching  the 
gigantic,  fling  his  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
hang  several  seconds  there  suspended,  to 
the  visible  consternation  of  Mr  Brown  and 
to  the  infinite  joy  of  aU  beholders,  pit, 
box,  and  gaUery  included. 

At  last  statesmanship  had  taken  the  place  of 
party  bickering,  and,  as  James  Ferrier  of 
Montreal,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
remarked  in  the  debates  of  1865,  the  legis- 
lators *  all  thought,  in  fact,  that  a  poUtical 
millennium  had  arrived.' 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  CHARLOTTETOWN  CONFERENCE 

Not  an  instant  too  soon  had  unity  come  in 
Canada.  The  coalition  ministry,  having  ad- 
journed parliament,  found  itself  faced  with 
a  situation  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  which 
called  for  speedy  action. 

Neva  Scotia,  the  ancient  province  by  the 
sea,  discouraged  by  the  vaciUation  of  Canada 
in  relation  to  federation  and  the  construction 
of  thi»  Intercolonial  Railway,  was  bent  upon 
joining  forces  with  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  proposal  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  reunion,  for,  when  constitutional 
government  had  been  first  set  up  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1758,  the  British  possessions  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  save  Newfoundland,  were 
all  governed  as  one  province  from  Halifax. 
But  the  policy  in  early  days  of  splitting  up  the 
colonies  into  smaller  areas,  for  convenience  of 
administration,  was  here  faithfully  carried  out. 
In  1770  a  separate  government  was  conferred 
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jjxm  Prince  Edward  Island.    In  1784  New 
Brunswick  was  formed.    In  the  same  year 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  siven  a  governor 
and  council  of  its  own.    Cape  Breton  was  re- 
united to  the  parent  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
1820,  but  three  separate  provinces  remained, 
each  developing  apart  from  the  others,  thus 
comphcatmg  and  making  more  difficult  the 
whole  problem  of  union  when  men  with  fore- 
sight and  boldness  essayed  to  solve  it.    Nova 
Scotia  had  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  leader- 
ship.   The  province  which  has  supplied  three 
prime  ministers  to  the  Canadian  Dominion 
never  lacked  statesmen  with  the  imagination  to 
perceive  the  advantages  which  would  flow  from 
the  consoHdation  of  British  power  in  America. 

In  1864,  a  few  weeks  before  George  Brown 
in  the  Canadian  House  had  moved  for  his 
select  committee  on  federal  union,  Dr  Charles 
Tupper  proposed,  in  the  legislature  of  Nova 
Scotia,  a  legislative  union  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  The  seal  of  Imperial  authority 
had  been  set  upon  this  movement  by  the  dis- 
patch, ahready  quoted,  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle to  Lord  Mulgrave  in  1862. 

A  word  concerning  the  services  of  Charles 
Tupper  to  the  cause  of  union  wiU  be  in  order 
here.    None  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederation 
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fought  a  mm  strenuous  battle.  None  faced 
political  obstacles  of  so  overwhelming  a  char- 
?  ^'^^  °"*  evinced  a  more  unselfish  patriot- 
wm.  The  overturn  of  TiUey  in  New  Brunswick. 
?ir^«r  7?;?^  ^^^  presently,  was  a  mis- 
fit T^^  '•^*^*^-  '^^  i""c«on  of 
Brown,  Cartier,  and  Macdonald  in  Canada 

^i-^l"^  them  comparatively  plain  sailing. 

l^^^T^L^"*^  ^  ^"^^  H**'^*  J  'or  five 
y?*"  '^l  ^"^  *"  *n«^  and  rebeUious  pro- 
vince;  he  gallantly  gave  up  his  place  in  the 
fiwt  Domimon  ministry  in  order  that  another 
might  have  it ;  and  at  every  turn  he  displayed 

tenty  which  compel  admiration.  TheTupoere 
were  of  Puritan  stock.i    The  futile  S 

hSf^^Tn^?'*?^!^^  physician,  had  eJcored 
his  fwst  pohtical  victory  at  the  age  of  thirtv- 
f our  by  defeating  Howe  in  Cumberfand  com^. 
Throughout  his  long  and  notable  career,  a 
superabundance  of  energy,  and  a  character- 
istic  which  may  be  defined  in  a  favourable 
sense  as  audacity,  never  failed  him. 

;  See  R9oof/mrthn»  of  Sixty  Ytan  In  Canada  o  a.  tImi 
oyiBjJ  Tapper  in  America  c«ne  out  from  l^taSk  in  ^ 
Sir  Charlee  Tupper-g  great-gnmdfiither  iiil«»ted  Lm  r5* 
necticut  to  Nova  Scotia  b  176J  n»>ffrated  from  Con- 
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^l^^^  "^^V  ""*  presented  to  appoint 
delegates  to  a  conference  at  Charlottetn™  T! 
consider  a  legistative  union  te  tte  Sj^! 
fame  provinces,  the  skies  were  sereM^i 
Idea  met  witi,  a  general,  if  ratw  hi  JS* 
approval.  There  was  not  even  a^J^^i 
Pa^^hip  about  the  P^oS^i^^^Td^tirl 

Sd«  *^:^.^^^i  'e.ected^^rom^ot^ 
-.•l^  u.  *^'**  "*•"*  regarded  the  project 
'"th  a  bemgnant  eye.  At  this  time  hTi^ 
the   Imperial   fishery  commissionS'  „d  1? 

71^,  ""^y  *°  *"P«t  the  deepSa^il* 
pounds  each  summer  in  a  v^   «»  iS* 

^^SffNavy.     He  was  iSvJ^tolot 

*«!»<*•*  CharlottetowS.    The  seaLH 
«ofar  advanced  that  I  find  my  summer" 

tte  vmt  to  Prince  Edward  Island  that 
without  permission  from  the  Foreign  Offi"' 

my  own  feehngs  at  the  enense  of  the 

«nd  will  be  very  happy  to  co-operate  iii 
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carrying  out  any  measure  upon  which  the 
conference  shall  agree. 

A  more  striking  evidence  of  his  mood  at  this 
juncture  is  afforded  by  a  speech  which  he  de- 
livered at  HaUfax  in  August,  when  a  party  of 
visitors  from  Canada  were  being  entertained 
at  dinner. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  thank  God 
that  I  am  a  Nova  Scotian  merely,  for  I  am 
a  Canadian  as  well.  I  have  never  thought 
I  was  a  Nova  Scotian,  but  I  have  looked 
across  the  broad  continent  as  the  great 
territory  which  the  Almighty  has  given  us 
for  an  inheritance,  and  studied  the  mode 
by  which  it  could  be  consolidated,  the 
mode  by  which  it  could  be  tmited,  the 
mode  by  which  it  could  be  made  strong 
and  vigorous  while  the  old  flag  still  floats 
over  the  soil.^ 

In  the  time  close  at  hand  Howe  was  to  find 
these  words  quoted  against  him.  Meanwhile 
they  were  a  sure  warrant  for  peace  and 
harmony. 

In  addressing  the  Assembly  Tupper  stated 
that  his  visit  to  Canada  during  the  previous 

'TheSpeechtt  and  Publh  Letten  of  Joseph  Howe,  edited  by 
J.  A.  Chisbolm,  toI.  u,  p.  433.    Halifax,  1909. 
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year  had  convinced  him  that  for  some  time 
the  larger  union  was  impracticable.    He  had 
found  in  Upper  Canada  a  disinclination  to 
umte  with  the  Maritime  Provinces  because, 
from  theiridentity  of  interest  and  geographical 
position,  they  would  strengthen  Lower  Canada. 
Lower  Canada  was  equally  averse  from  union 
through  fear  that  it  would  increase  the  English 
influence  m  a  common  legislature.    Tupper 
favoured  the  larger  scheme,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  Its  future  realization,  which  would  be 
helped,  not  hindered,  by  the  union  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  as  a  first  step.    Other 
speakers  openly  declared  for  a  general  union, 
and  consented  to  the  Charlottetown  gathering 
as  a  convenient  preliminary.    The  resolution 
passed  without  a  division ;   and,  though  the 

^f^r^.*^*^*^^  a  variety  of  opinion  on 
details,  there  was  no  hint  of  a  coming  storm. 
The  conference  opened  at  Charlottetown  on 
September  i,  the  foUowing  delegates  being 
w^"*^'^"'  Nova  Scotia,  Charles  Tupper, 
WiUiam  A.  Henry,  Robert  B.  Dickey, Jonathan 
McCuUy    Adams  G.  Archibald;    from   New 
Bnins^ck,  S.  L.  TiUey,  John  M.  Johnston, 
John  Hamilton  Gray,  Edward  B.  Chandler. 
W.  H.  Steeves ;   from  Prince  Edward  Island 
J.  H.  Gray,  Edward  Palmer,  W.  H.  Pope,' 

"0«C»  f> 
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George  Coles,  A.  A.  Macdonald.  Newfound- 
land, having  no  part  in  the  movement, 
sent  no  representatives.  Meanwhile  Lord 
Monck,  at  the  request  of  his  ministers,  had 
communicated  with  the  lieutenant-governors 
asking  that  a  delegation  of  the  Canadian 
Cabinet  might  attend  the  meeting  and  lay 
their  own  plans  before  it.  This  was  readily 
accorded.  The  visitors  from  Canada  arrived 
from  Quebec  by  steamer.  They  were  George 
Brown,   John  A.   Macdonald,  Alexander  T. 

«S  ^***""^*  ^'  ^^^^^^f  Hector  L.  Langevin, 
Wilham  M<=DougaU,  D'Arcy  M^Gee,  and  Alex- 
ander Campbell.     No  official  report  of  the 
proceedings  ever  appeared.     It  is  improb- 
able that  any  exists,  but  we  know  from  many 
subsequent  references  nearly  everything  of 
importance  that  took  place.    On  the  arrival 
of  the  Canadians  they  weie  invited  to  address 
the  convention  at  once.    The  delegates  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces  took  the  ground  that 
their  own  plan  might,  if  adopted,  be  a  bar  to 
the  larger  proposal,  and  accordingly  suggested 
that  the  visitors  should  be  heard  first.    The 
Canadians,  however,  saw  no  reason  to  fear 
the  smaller  union.    They  believed  that  Con- 
federation would  gain  if  the  three  provinces 
by  the  sea  could  be  treated  as  a  single  unit. 
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But,  being  requested  to  state  their  case,  they 
naturaUy  had  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  During 
the  previous  two  months  the  members  of  the 
coahtion  must  have  applied  themselves  diU- 
gently  to  aU  the  chief  points  in  the  project.    It 
may  be  supposed  that  Gait,  Brown,  and  Mac 
donald  made  a  strong  impression  at  Charlotte- 
town.    They  spoke  respectively  on  the  finance, 
the  general  parliament,  and  the  constitutional 
structure  of  the  proposed  federation.    These 
subjects  contained  the  germs  of  nearly  all  the 
difficulties.    When  the  delegates  reassembled 
a  month  later  at  Quebec,  it  is  clear,  from  the 
aUusions  made  in  the  scanty  reports  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  that  the  leading  phases  of 
the  question  had  already  been  frankly  debated. 
Having  heard  the  proposals  of  Canada,  the 
dd^ates  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  met  sepa- 
rately  to  debate  the  question  that  had  brought 
them  together.    Obstacles  at  once  arose.   Only 
Nova  Scotia  was  found  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
smaller  union.    New  Brunswick  was  doubtful, 
and  Pnnce  Edward  Island  positively  refused 
to  give  up  her  own  legislature  and  executive. 
The  federation  project  involved  no  such  sacri- 
fice; and,  as  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  all  the 
others,  the  dazzling  prospects  held  out  by 
Canada  eclipsed  the  other  proposal,  since  they 
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provided  a  strong  central  government  without 

dwtroying  the  identity  of  the  component  parts. 

The  conference  decided  to  adjourn  to  HaUfax. 

where,  at  the  public  dmner  given  to  the  visitors, 

Macdonald  made  the  formal  announcement 

that  the  delegates  were  unanimous  in  thinking 

that  a  federal  union  could  be  effected.    The 

members,  however,  kept  the  secrets  of  the 

convention  with  some  skiU.    The  speeches  at 

Halifax,  and  later  on  at  St  John,  whither  the 

party  repaired,  abounded  in  glowmg  passages 

descriptive   of  future  expansion,   but  were 

2)armg   of   intimate   detail.    A   passage   in 

Brown  s  speech  at  Halifax  created  favourable 

comment  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

In  these  colonies  as  heretofore  governed 
[he  said]  we  have  enjoyed  great  advantages 
under  the  protecting  shield  of  the  mother 
country.  We  have  had  no  army  or  navy 
to  sustain,  no  foreign  diplomacy  to  sustain, 
--our  whole  resources  have  gone  to  our 
internal  improvement,^and  notwithstand- 
ing our  occasional  strifes  with  the  Colonial 
Office,  we  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  self- 
government  and  generous  consideration 
•uch  at  no  colonies  in  ancient  or  modem 
mgtory  ever  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  a 
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parent    state.    Is    it    any   wonder    that 
thoughtful  men  should  hesitate  to  counte- 
nance a  step  that  might  change  the  happy 
and  advantageous  relations  we  have  occu- 
pied towards  the  mother  country  ?    I  am 
persuaded  there  never  was  a  moment  in  the 
history  of  these  colonies  when  the  hearts 
of  our  people  were  so  firmly  attached  to 
the  parent  state  by  the  ties  of  gratitude 
and  affection  as  at  this  moment,  and  for 
one  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  did  this  move- 
ment for  colonial  union  endanger  the  con- 
nection that  has  so  long  and  so  happily 
eadsted,  it  would  have  my  firm  opposition. 

These  and  other  utterances,  equally  forceful 
and  appealing  directly  to  the  pride  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  country,  were  not  without  effect  in 
moulding  pubHc  opinion.  The  tour  was  a 
campaign  of  education.  By  avoiding  the  con- 
stitutional issues  the  delegates  gave  little  in- 
formation which  could  afford  carping  critics 
an  opportunity  to  assail  the  movement  pre- 
maturely. It  is  true,  some  sarcastic  comments 
were  made  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Canadians  had  walked  into  the  convention  and 
taken  possession.  At  the  HaUfax  dinner  the 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  Richard  Graves 
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JfacdonneU,  dropped  an  ironical  remark  on  the 
dwinterested '  course  of  Canada,  which  plainly 
betrayed  his  own  attitude.  But  the  gather- 
ing  was,  in  the  main,  highly  successful  and 
augured  well  for  the  movement. 

The  Charlottetown  Conference  was  there- 
fore  an  esMntial  part  of  the  proceedings  which 
culminated  at  Quebec.    The  ground  had  been 
oroken.    The  leaders  in  the  various  provinces 
had  formed  ties  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
and  favourably  impressed  each  other.    At  this 
time  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  alliance 
between  Macdonald  and  TiUey,  the  Liberal 
leader  m  New  Brunswick,  which  made  it  pos- 
Mble  to  construct  the  first  federal  ministry 
on  a  non-party  basis  and  which  enlisted  in  the 
national  service  a  devoted  and  trustworthy 
public  man.    TiUey's  career  had  few  blemish«i 
froni  Its  beginning  to  its  end.    He  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  John  TiUey,  one  of  the 
Eng^h  emigrants  to  Massachusetts  in  the 
Mauflower,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Samuel 
Tilley,  one  of  the  Loyalists  who  removed  to 
New  Brunswick  after  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence.   He  had  been  drawn  into  politics  against 
hw  wishes  by  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
W^ow^tizens.    A  nominating  convention  at 
winch  he  was  not  present  had  selected  him  for 
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the  legislature,  and  his  first  election  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence  from  the  country. 
Yet  he  had  risen  to  be  prime  minister  of  his 
province ;  and  his  was  the  guiding  hand  which 
brought  New  Brunswick  into  the  union.  His 
defeat  at  first  and  the  speedy  reversal  of  the 
verdict  against  Confederation  form  one  of  the 
most  diverting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
movement. 

The  ominous  feature  of  the  Charlottetown 
Conference  was  the  absence  of  Joseph  Howe, 
the  most  popular  leader  in  Nova  Scotia.  This 
was  one  of  the  accidents  which  so  often  disturb 
the  calculations  of  statesmen.  When  the  dele- 
gates resumed  their  labours  at  Quebec  he  was 
in  Newfoundland,  and  he  returned  home  to 
find  that  a  plan  had  been  agreed  upon  without 
his  aid.  From  him,  as  well  as  from  the  gover- 
nors of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the 
cause  of  federation  was  to  receive  its  next 
serious  check. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  QUEBEC  CONFERENCE 

Ih^r^^u^^  Conference  began  its  sessions  on 
the  loth  of  October  1864.  It  was  «««  ♦? 
tA«ir  />#  4-u^  J  «  ^  *"w«|,  11  was  now  the 
task  of  the  delegates  to  chaUenge  and  over- 
come  the  separatist  tendenci4  that  h^ 
dominated  British  America  since  the^«^ 

co'is^^rs^LjdS^t^H^ 

comiection  with  the  mother  c^^por 

^affan^  but  they  lacked  neitW  poetic^ 
"nagmabve  sense  nor  knowledge  oftte  ^ . 
and  It  may  weU  be  that  their  labours  w^' 

tW  r?  ^•^  deKberationslZe^'  Z 

thehistonc  associations  of  the  place.  ^ 

TlJe  gathering  was  remarkable  for  the  varied 
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talents  and  forceful  character  of  its  principal 
members.    And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
constitution  was  not  chiefly  the  product  of 
legal  minds.    Brown,  Tilley,  Gait,  Tupper,  and 
others  who  shared  largely  in  the  work  of  con- 
struction were  not  lawyers.    The  conference 
represented  fairly  the  different  interests  and 
occupations  of  a  young  country.     It  is  to  be 
recorded,  too,  that  the  conclusions  reached 
were  criticized  as  the  product  of  men  in  a 
hurry.     Edward  Goff  Penny,  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Herdldt  a  keen  critic,  and  afterwards 
a  senator,  complained  that  the  actual  working 
period  of  the  conference  was  limited  to  four- 
teen dajrs.    Joseph  Howe  poured  scorn  upon 
OtUwa  as  the  capital,  stating  that  he  preferred 
London,  the  seat  of  empire,  where  there  were 
preserved  *  the  archives  of  a  nationality  not 
created  in  a  fortnight*    StiU  more  vigorous 
were  the  protests  against  the  secrecy  of  the 
discussions.    A  number  of  distinguished  jour- 
nalists, including  several  English  correspon- 
dents who  had  come   across   the  ocean  to 
write  about  the  Civil  War,  were  in  Quebec, 
and  they  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
the  precautions  taken  to  guard  against  pub- 
licity.   The  following  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  delegates : 


V' 


I 
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The  undersigned,  representatives  of 
Engli^  and  Canadian  newspapers,  find 
that  It  would  be  impossible  for  th  m  satis- 
factOTily  to  discharge  their  dutiei  if  an  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  imposed  on  the  con- 
ference and  stringently  carried  into  effect. 

uIL  *^**'«'®^»    ^«   leave   to   suggest 
whether,  while  the  remarks  of  individual 
members  of  your  body  are  kept  secret,  the 
propositions  made  and  the  treatment  they 
meet  with,  might  not  advantageously  be 
made  pubHc,  and  whether  such  a  course 
would  not  best  accord  with  the  ical  inte- 
reste  committed  to  the  conference.    Such 
a  kmd  of  compromise  between  absolute 
secrecy  and  unlimited  pubUcity  is  usually 
we  believe,  observed  in  cases  where  ^ 
European  congress  holds  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  fate  of  nations  in  its  hands. 
And  we  have  thought  that  the  British 
Ameri^  Conference  might  perhaps  con- 
sider the  precedent  not  inappUcable  to  the 
jtfeswit  case.    Such  a  coTu^e  would  have 
the  further  advantage  of  preventing  iU- 
founded  and  mischievous  rumours  regard- 
ing the  proceedings  from  obtaininrcur- 
rency.'^ 

'  Pope's  Confederation  Dooumenta. 
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This  ingenious  appeal  was  signed  by  S.  PhiiljVifc 
Day,   of  the   London  Morning  Herald,   tj 
Charles  Lindsey  of  the  Toronto  LmuUr,  end  by 
Brown  Chamberlain  of  the  Montreal  Cnttc 
Among  the  other  writers  of  distinctiot:  m 
attendance  were  George  Augustus  t?ala  oi  th< 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  Charles  MacJLiy  of 
The  Times,  Livesy  of  Ptmch,  and  George  Bre;  r. 
of  the  New  York  HeraUL    But  the  conferet.wa 
stood  firm,  and  the  impatient  correspondents 
were  denied  even  the  mournful  satisfaction  of 
brief  daily  protocols.    They  were  forced  to  be 
content  with  overhearing  the  burst  of  cheer- 
ing from  the   delegates  when  Macdonald's 
motion  proposing  federation  was  unanimously 
adopted.   -The  reasons  for  maintaining  strict 
secrecy  were  thus  stated  by  John  Hamilton 
Gray,i  a  delegate  from  New  Brunswick,  who 
afterwards  became  the  historian  of  the  Con- 
federation movement : 

After  much  consideration  it  was  deter- 
mined, as  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  that 
the  convention  should  hold  its  delibera- 

*  There  were  two  delegmtes  named  John  Hanulton  Gray,  oae 
^oae  views  an  quoted  here,  the  other  the  prime  minister  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Only  one  volume  of  Gray's  wwk  oo 
Confederation  ever  appeared,  the  second  volume,  it  is  said,  *tf^ 
unfinished  when  tiit  aothor  died  in  Britidi  Columbia. 


Ill 
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tions  with  closed  doors.    In  addition  to 
the  reasoiis  which  had  governed  the  con- 
vention at  Charlottetown,  it  was  further 

urged,  that  theviewsofindividualmembers. 
^ter  a  first  eaq)ression,  might  be  changed 

SLlf?  ,t^*°"  ?^  "*^  P^^n*s,  differing 
subjects  that  came  under  then-  considera- 

^Z-"f  T  ^Tf  ^  ^*"^*^^  "^^^^^  ^f  tJ»e  P'o. 

r«  ^!i^ui^!"'^' '  ^^  ^*  ^^  J»«ld  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  prejudiced,  or  be  liable 
to  the  charge  m  public  that  he  had  on  some 
other  occasion  advocated  this  or  that  doc- 
tnne  or  this  or  that  principle,  inconsistent 
^th  the  one  that  might  then  be  deemed 
best,  m  view  of  the  future  union  to  be 

t^A^u ^^^^ral3  and  Conservatives 

?^  *i  Yl""**  *°  determine  what  was  best 

not  to%^iri5^^^''*'  ^*  ^^'  *  continent, 
not  to^ht  old  party  battles,  or  stand  bj^ 
old  party  cries,  and  candour  was  sought 
for  more  than  mere  personal  triumph.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at,  it  is  thought,  was 

fc°f"2-K  i*  •"!*"*^  *^*  utm^'free. 
dom  of  debate;  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as 
the  result  would  be  in  no  way  bindi^ 
rS!Il  *^°»«,^l»ose  interests  were  to  ^ 
affected  until  and  unless  adopted  after  the 
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greatest  publicity  and  the  fullest  public 
discussions. 

That  the  conference  decided  wisely  admits  of 
no  doubt.    The  provincial  secretaries  of  the 
several  provinces  were  appointed  joint  secre- 
taries, and  Hewitt  Bernard,  chief  clerk  of  the 
department  of  the  attorney-general  for  Upper 
Canada,  was  named  executive  secretary.     In 
his  longhand  notes,  found  among  the  papers 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  and  made  public  thirty 
years  later  by  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  we  have  the 
only  official  record  of  the  resolutions  and  de- 
bates of  the  conference.    Posterity  has  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  even  this  limited  revelation 
of  the  procipedlngs  from  day  to  day.    It  enables 
us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  overcome 
and  of  the  currents  of  opinion  which  com- 
bined to  give  the  measure  its  final  shape.    No 
student  of  Canadian  constitutional  history  will 
leave  unread  a  single  note  thus  fortunately 
preserved.    The  various  draft  motions,  we  are 
told  by  Sir  Joseph  Pope,  are  nearly  all  in  the 
handwriting  of  those  who  moved  them,  and  it 
was  evidently  the  intention  to  prepare  a  com- 
plete record.    The  conference  was,  however, 
much  hurried  at  the  close.    When  it  began,  Sir 
Etlenne  Tach4,  prime  minister  cI  Canada^  was 
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unanimously  elected  chainnan.i  Eachprovmce 
w^  given  one  vote,  except  that  Canadi  as  con- 
sisting of  two  divisions,  was  allowed  two  votes. 
After  the  vote  on  any  motion  was  put,  the  dele- 
f «f  ^^  *  P^°^<^«  n^ht  "retire  for  consultation 
among  themselves.    The  conference  sat  as  if  in 
co«umttee  of  the  whole,  so  as  to  permit  of  f r^ 
d^oj^on  and  suggestion.     Thrresolutior^ 
haviijgr  been  passed  in  committee  of  the  whole 
w«:e  to  be  reconsidered  and  carried  as  if  parHa' 
ment  were  sitting  with  the  speaker  in  the  chair. 
The  first  motion,  which  was  offered  by  Mac- 
donald  and  seconded  by  TiUey,  read  :  That  the 

attoraej-j^eneral  for  Lower  Canada-  GEORCRB^^i^,-' 
dent  of  the  Executive  Coun^To^lvERMllif^^^^'^' 

Sineral  i  ALSXANnnD  t  rT,  ^  vliver  MOWAT,  posfanaster- 
?en/»/«*r.  .  ".  ^'  ^^^^'  n>uu«ter  of  Finance :  William 

I«D0U0ALL, proTindaliecretary ; T  D'ARrvM«rB=     •  -^ 

of   Agrk,a^t   ALEXANDETckMPBELL     S   '•°'°^'* 

lAMM  ci;r««t      f'f^^'"-*^*^*'  '»'  Lower  CaSJ: 
/vL«  Si^/E?/"'  •?^"?'-|f^«'«l  for  Upper  Canada^ 

^  titter JixrrTf/-^^^^    p- 

M«CULLy,  member  of  the  Leflej^atiw*  i-^     -f^ '  i^"^^*^^'* 
/«».  *.^  «„,.„,„*,  „„,„  S;,.,a,„CiSl,7EI    LEONARD 
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best  interests  and  present  and  future  prosperity 
of  British  North  America  will  be  promoted  by  a 
federal  union  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
provided  such  union  can  be  effected  on  prin- 
ciples just  to  the  several  provinces.  This  motion, 
general  in  its  terms,  asserted  the  principle 
which  the  conference  had  met  to  decide.  It 
passed  unanimously  amid  much  enthusiasm. 
To  support  it,  one  may  think,  involved  no 
serious  responsibility,  since  any  province  could 
at  a  later  stage  raise  objections  to  any  methods 
proposed  in  carrying  out  the  principle.  But 
to  secure  the  hearty  and  imanimous  accept- 
ance of  a  federal  union,  as  the  basis  on  which 
the  provinces  were  ready  to  coalesce,  was  really 
to  submit  the  whole  issue  to  the  crucial  test. 

TiLLBY,  provincial  secretary ;  WILLIAM  H.  Steeves,  mituiter 
without  portfolio ;  J.  M.  Johnston,  attomey-geseral ;  Peter 
Mitchell,  miniater  without  portfolio;  E.  B.  CHANDLER, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  JOHN  HAMILTON  GRAY, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  CHARLES  FiSHBR, 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

From  Prince  Edward  Island,  seven  delegates— COLOSEl,  JOHN 
Hamilton  GRAY,presidentof  the  Council ;  Edward  Palmer, 
attorney-general ;  William  H.  Pope,  colonial  secretary ;  A.  A. 
Macdonald,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  GEORGE 
Coles,  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  T.  Heath 
Haviland,  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  EDWARD 
Whelan,  memtyu:  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

From  Newfoundland,  two  delegates— ¥.  B.  T.  CARTER, 
speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  AMBROSE  SHEA. 
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Macdonald's  motion  reflects,  in  its  careful  and 
comprehensive  phrasing,  the  skill  in  parlia- 
mentary tactics  of  which  he  had,  during  many 
years,  displayed  so  complete  a  mastery.    To 
commit  the  conference  at  the  outset  to  en- 
dorsement of  the  general  principle  was  to  render 
subsequent  objection  on  some  detail,  however 
important,  extremely  difficult  for  earnest  and 
broad-minded  patriots.    The  two  small  pro- 
vinces might  withdraw  from  the  scheme,  as 
they  subsequently  did,  but  the  larger  provinces, 
led  by  men  of  the  calibre  of  Tupper  and  Tilley, 
would  feel  that  any  subsequent  obstacle  must 
be  of  gigantic  proportions  if  it  could  not  be 
overcome  by  statesmanship.    After  cheerfully 
taking  this  momentous  step,  which  irresistibly 
drove  them  on  to  the  next,  the  conference  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  Brown's  motion  proposing 
the  form  the  federation  was  to  assume.  There 
was  to  be  a  general  government  dealing  with 
matters  common  to  aU,  and  in  each  province 
a  local  government  having  control  of  local 
matters.    The  second  motion  was   likewise 
unanimously   concurred   in.    Having,   as   it 
were,  planted  two  feet  firmly  on  the  ground, 
the  conference  was  now  in  a  good  position  to 
stand  firmly  against  divergences  of  view,  pro- 
vmcial  rivalries,  and  extreme  demands. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

The  constitution  which  the  founders  of  the 

Dominion  devised  was  the  first  of  its  kind  on 

a  great  scale  within  the  Empire.     No  English 

precedents  therefore  existed.     Yet  their  chief 

aim  was  to  preserve  the  connection  with  Great 

Britain,  and  to  perpetuate  in  North  America 

the  institutions  and  principleswhich  the  mother 

of  parliaments,  during  her  splendid  history,  had 

bequeathed  to  the  world.     The  Fathers  could 

look  to  Switzerland,  to  New  Zealand,  to  the 

American  Republic,  and  to  those  experiments 

and  proposals  in  ancient  or  modern  times 

which  seemed  to  present  features  to  imitate 

or  examples  to  avoid.^     But  they  were  guided, 

perforce,  by  the  special  conditions  with  which 

they  had  to  deal.     If  they  had  been  free  to 

make  a  perfect  contribution  to  the  science  of 

government,  the  constitution  might  have  been 

'  D'Arcy  M«Gee  published  a  treatise  in  1865  entitled  Note»  on 
Federal  Government  Past  and  Present,  presenting  a  useful  summary 
of  the  various  constiti-tions. 

r.o.c.  V 
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differoit.  It  is,  of  course,  true  of  aU  ezistifur 
fedo-ations  that  they  were  determined  1^^ 
by  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  the  com- 
bining  states.  This  is  iUustrated  by  compar- 
ing the  Canadian  constitution  with  thosTof 

Unlike  Canada,  Australia  preferred  to  leave 

v.h'J^    lu    J^^^""  ***  *^*  individual  states, 
Z^^A  ^,^"f  Africa  adopted  a  legislative  in^ 
stead  of  a '.deral  union.     For  Canada,  a  legis- 
lative un«      was  impracticable.    This  was  due 
P^ly  to  t   .  racial  solidarity  of  the  French, 
but  ever  mure  largely  to  the  fuUy  developed 
individualisr-  of  each  province.     It  is  to  the 
tfory  of  the     athers  of  Confederation  that  the 
constitution,    mainly  constructed   by   them- 
selves as  the  product  of  their  own  experience 
and  reflection,  has  lasted  without  substantial 
change  for  nearly  half  a  century.     They  were 
forced  to  deal  with  conditions  which  they  had 

wW^^^L??*  ^'""^'^  "*^*  ignore-^nditions 
which  had  long  perplexed  both  Imperial  and 

ment    meffoctive    if    not    impossible.    They 
found  the  r«nedy ;   and  the  result  is  seen  in 

To  set  up  a  strong  central  government  was 
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the  desire  of  many  of  the  delegates.  Mac- 
donald,  as  has  been  recorded  ahready,  had 
contended  for  this  in  i86i.  He  argued  to 
the  same  effect  at  the  conference.  The  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  just  concluded, 
had  revealed  in  startling  fashion  the  dangers 
arising  from  an  exaggerated  state  sovereignty. 
'  We  must,'  he  said,  *  reverse  this  process  by 
strengthening  the  general  government  and 
conferring  on  the  provincial  bodies  only  such 
powers  as  may  be  required  for  local  purposes.' 
When  Chandler  of  New  Brunswick  perceived 
with  acuteness  that  in  effect  this  would  mean 
legislative  union,  Macdonald,  as  we  gather 
from  the  fragmentary  notes  of  his  speech, 
made  an  impassioned  appeal  for  a  carefully 
defined  central  authority. 

I  think  [he  declared]  the  whole  affair 
would  fail  and  the  system  be  a  failure 
if  we  adopted  Mr  Chandler's  views.  We 
should  concentrate  the  power  in  the 
federal  government  and  not  adopt  the  de- 
centralization of  the  United  States.  Mr 
Chandler  would  give  sovereign  power  to 
the  local  legislatures,  just  where  the  United 
States  failed.  Canada  would  be  infinitely 
strcmger  as  she  is  than  under  such  a  system 
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as  proposed  by  Mr  Chandler.    It  Is  said 
that  the  tariff  is  one  of  the  causes  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  United  States.    So  it  would  be 
with  us.     Looking  at  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  Upper  Canada,  manufacturing  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  maritime  interests  of 
the  lower  provinces,  in  respect  to  a  tariff, 
a  federal  government  would  be  a  mediator. 
No  general  feeling  of  patriotism  exists  in 
the  United  States.     In  occasions  of  diffi- 
culty  eachman  sticks  to  his  individual  state. 
Bfr  Stephens,  the  present  vice-president 
[of  the  Confederacy],  was  a  strong  union 
man,  yet,  when  the  time  came,  he  went 
with  his  stete.     Similarly  we  should  stick 
to  our  province  and  not  be  British  Ameri- 
cans.   It  would  be  introducing  a  source 
of  radical  weakness.     It  would  ruin  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civilized  worid.    All  writers 
pomt  out  the  errors  of  the  United  States. 
All  the  feelings  prognosticated  by  Tocque- 
viUe  are  shown  to  be  fulfilled. 

These  and  other  arguments  prevailed. 
Several  of  the  most  influential  delegates  were 
m  theory  in  favour  of  legislative  union,  and 
these  w;ere  anxious  to  create,  as  the  best 
alternative,    a   general   parliament   wielding 
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paramount  authority.  This  object  was  at- 
tained  by  means  of  three  important  clauses  in 
the  new  constitution:  one  enumerating  the 
powers  of  the  federal  and  provincial  bodies 
respectively  and  assigning  the  undefined  re- 
sidue to  the  federal  parliament ;  another  con- 
ferring upon  the  federal  ministry  the  right  to 
dismiss  for  cause  the  lieutenant-governors; 
and  another  declaring  that  any  provincial  law 
might,  within  one  year,  be  disallowed  by  the 
central  body.  Instead  of  a  loosely  knit  federa- 
tion, therefore,  which  might  have  fallen  to 
pieces  at  the  first  serious  strain,  it  was  resolved 
to  bring  the  central  legislature  into  close  con- 
tact at  many  points  with  the  individual  citizen, 
and  thus  raise  the  new  state  to  the  dignity  of 
a  nation. 

How  the  designs  of  the  Fathers  have  been 
modified  by  the  course  of  events  is  well  known. 
The  federal  power  has  been  restrained  from 
undue  encroachment  on  provincial  rights  by 
the  decisions,  on  various  issues,  of  the  highest 
court,  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Imperial 
Privy  Council.  The  power  to  dismiss  lieu- 
tenant-governors was  found  to  be  fraught  with 
danger  and  has  been  rarely  exercised.  The 
dismissal  of  Letellier,  a  stroiig  Liberal,  from 
the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Quebec  by  the 
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CMijnrative  minittry  at  Ottawa  in  1879,  nve 
™e  to  «»ne  uneaai.,...  and  critici«i: '  ThS 
"«K,n  «««n«l  wa.  that  hi.  <  u«fvJ™„  wa. 
tone,  since  both  houtca  of  parliament  had 
P-s^  re«,iuti„ns  calling  foThi.  rZ,^ 
He  was  acciued  of  partisanship  towards  his 

^^^A^J'^"'^  prime'^mimster,  s" 
John  Macdonald,  assented  reluctantly,  it  is 
".d.  to  the  dumissal.  But  some  of  t?;  facS 
Me  stm  obscure.  The  status  of  the  office  and 
the  causes  that  would  warrant  removal^e 
th™  given  by  Macdonald  at  Quebec,  ^or^ 
to  the  m,perf«rt  report  which  ha.  come  do^ 

The  office  must  necessarily  be  durine 
pWe.    The  person  may  break  down! 

^»^lT  '*'•  •  V.^«  Keutemmt-goverl 
nor  win  be  a  very  high  officer.  He  should 
be  independent  of  the  federal  govem- 
mmt,  except  as  to  removal  for  cause, 
Md  It  js  necessary  that  he  should  not  b^ 
removable  by  any  new  political  party. 
IL^^,'^^'^  ^  independenceVH; 
^^th'eia^'"'"'"^''-"'-"^- 

The  power  of  disallowance,  the  third  expedient 
for  curbmg  the  provinces,  was  tx^clO^b 
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tome  freedom  down  to  1888.  In  that  year  a 
Quebec  measure,  the  Jesuits'  Estates  Act, 
with  a  highly  controversial  preamble  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  a  war  of  creeds,  was  not  dis- 
allowed, although  protests  were  carried  past 
parliament  to  the  governor-general  personally. 
The  incident  directed  attention  to  the  previous 
practice  at  Ottawa  under  both  parties  and  a 
new  era  of  non-intervention  was  inaugurated. 
Disallowance  is  now  rare,  except  where  Im- 
perial interests  are  affected,  and  never  occurs 
on  the  groimd  of  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the 
measure.  The  provinces,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, are  free  within  their  limits  to  legislate  as 
they  please.  But  the  Dominion  as  a  self- 
governing  state  has  long  passed  the  stage  where 
the  clashing  of  provincial  and  federal  juris- 
dictions could  shake  the  constitution. 

When  the  conference,  however,  considered 
provincial  powers  it  went  to  the  root  of  a 
federal  system.  The  maritime  delegates  as  a 
whole  displayed  magnanimity  and  statesman- 
ship. Brown,  as  the  champion  of  Upper 
Canada,  was  concerned  to  see  that  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  province  were  amply  secured. 
He  held  radical  views.  When  he  spoke,  the 
calm  surface  of  the  conference,  where  a  mode- 
rate and  essentially  conservative  constitution- 
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•Hbh  sat  eotrenched,  may  have  been  ruffled. 
TTie  foUowuig  i,  from  the  .ummary  wlu^ 
>»•  been  prewved  of  one  ot  hi.  .pJSh«  fJ 

TT^  *%  '"^  «ovemment»,  we  desire  in 
l^per  Canada  that  they  should  not  be  e^ 
Peiuive,  and  should  not  take  up  poKtical 

b^dJitJr  ?^y  »"•  »xx»y.  "embers  to 
reelected  once  in  every  three  years.  Should 
have  whole  legislative  p»w J-eubjJ^  to 

tw>ant.govemors    appointed    by    eeneral 

bodies  mto  harmony  with  the  gen^ 
mermnent  In  Upper  Canada  t^y, 
^^1^  ^  attomey-general,  W 
K  .T'**^' .  commissioner  of  crown 
nt  *"<»  commissioner  of  pubKc  worfa^ 

t^!^.  ""'''  '°™  *•  ~""C"  of  the  lie": 
tenant-governor.  I  would  give  lieutenant- 
^^^ors  veto  without  adSce.  but  ^^ 
certam  vote  he  should  be  obliged  to  assent 
D^  recej.  lieutemwt-govemor^d 
5^!*  P°y?:  *?  »"»P«nd  executive  officen^ 
They  m«ht  be  elected  for  three  years  ot 
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otherwise.  You  might  safely  allow  county 
councils  to  appoint  other  officers  than  those 
they  do  now.  One  legislative  chamber  for 
three  years,  no  power  of  dissolution,  elected 
on  one  day  in  each  third  year.  Depart- 
mental officers  to  be  elected  during  plea- 
sure or  for  three  years.  To  be  allowed  to 
speak  but  not  to  vote. 

A  more  suggestive  extract  than  this  cannot  be 
found  in  the  discussion.  From  the  astonished 
Cartier  the  ejaculation  came, '  I  entirely  differ 
with  Mr  Brown.  It  introduces  in  our  local 
bodies  republican  institutions.'  From  the 
brevity  of  the  report  we  cannot  gather  the 
whole  of  Brown's  meaning.  Apparently  his 
aim  was  a  strictly  businesslike  administra- 
tion of  provincial  affairs,  under  complete 
popular  control,  but  with  the  executive  func- 
tions as  far  removed  from  party  domination 
as  erring  human  nature  would  permit.  There 
may  be  seen  here  points  of  resemblance  to  an 
American  state  constitution,  but  Brown  was 
no  more  a  republican  than  was  Napoleon. 
He  was,  like  Macdonald,  an  Imperialist  who 
favoured  the  widest  national  expansion  for 
Canada.  The  idea  of  a  republic,  either  in  the 
abstract  or  the  concrete,  had  no  friends  in  the 
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«jn«»«npe.    G.lt  believed  independence  the 

SSS^"  '^""^ f  t^  bS:^  find  iS: 
«^»  .  i  We  were  and  m  willing  to 
Vwd  our  tart  men  and  our  tort  thSun/for 

ftteabon  Sir  Oliver  Mowat  dectored  independ- 

Mce  the  remote  goal  to  keep  in  view.    J^ 

K^'^t'"^''  n^Suative.  nSS 
itateanan  took  any  rtep  toward,  caitvine 
th^out,  but  l«»volently  left  th^TTf 

teiSS^*^  "^  «'"'"«"-•  *•  ' 
At  the  conference  Mowat  was   active  t« 

S?rSri^*.*r*  r-  «^«^  areement,  de- 
»p«te  Brown's  plea  for  a  change,  that  the  local 
governments  should  UlU^for^^^ 

biUty  on  the  British  model  should  i^evdl 
throughout    Upon  the  quertion  of  asSZ^ 

f^^' ^^"'^  ""=••  *» •«riculture!tobJS^ 
federal  and  provincial  legistotures,  Moi^at  MiTi 

The  items  of  agriculture  and  immigration 

•hould  be  verted  in  both  fede«3*^ 

g«;«?~nt^    Danger  often  «ise?  wh2» 

there  is  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  not  w 

'  At  Cmnndl,  Mvdi ,,  ilM, 
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often  in  cases  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  In 
municipal  matters  the  county  and  township 
council  often  have  concurrent  jurisdiction. 

In  the  famous  contests  for  provincial  rights 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  wage  before  the 
courts,  and  alwa3rs  successfully,  Mowat  was 
not  necessarily  forgetful  that  he  himself  moved 
for  the  power  of  disallowance  over  provincial 
laws  to  be  given  to  the  federal  authority.  With 
the  caution  and  clearness  of  mind  that  governed 
his  political  course,  he  naturally  made  sure  of 
his  ground  bef orefighting,  and  could  thus  safely 
break  a  lance  with  the  federal  government. 
The  provincial  constitutions  were,  therefore, 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  provinces  them- 
selves, and  €his  freedom  to  modify  them  con- 
tinues, '  except  as  regards  the  office  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor.' No  province  has  yet  pro- 
posed any  constitutional  change  which  could 
be  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  the  ii.violacy 
of  that  office,  and  no  circumstances  have 
arisen  to  throw  light  upon  the  kind  of  measure 
which  would  be  so  regarded.^ 

One  more  point,  touching  upon  provincial 
autonomy,  deserves  to  be  noticed.    In  the 

^  It  is  worth  Botiiiff  that  ahnoct  any  chanft  of  unportaocc 
would  affect  the  office  of  the  lieutenant-f  orcraor  aad  thus 
challenge  federal  interference. 
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WaJ  bv^  ^ture,  are  reviewable  fortS 

OX  J  ustice.    He  contended  that  iind#»r  +1,*  uZZ 

^^r^""  *•  principle  that  "rS^:^" 
J^ntefave  must  «t  only  through  hi.^! 
S^  on  all  Canad«n  matten  waa  main- 

'governor-general'    i^ead    ^i^^ovJ^ 
general  in  council  >  was  tm^lyJ^Tl] 

to  be  Mwmed  that  h?^S,S^it'^;S  *??»••»];  *ct  it  WM 
h«  executiTe  council.  ^    *  *^^^  •"<*  coiweat  of 
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however,  an  unassailable  principle  that  the 
control  of  the  crown  over  the  Canadian 
provinces  can  be  exercised  only  through  the 
federal  authorities. 

When  the  conference  had  accepted  the  out- 
line of  the  federal  and  provincial  constitutions 
the  danger  points  might  reasonably  have  been 
considered  past.    But  there  remained  to  be  dis- 
cussed the  representation  in  the  federal  parlia- 
ment and  the  financial  terms.    These  were 
the  rocks  on  which  the  ship  nearly  split.    Re- 
presentation by  population  in  the  proposed 
House  of  Commons  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
Charlottetown ;  but  when  the  Prince  Edward 
Island   delegates  saw  that,   with   sixty-five 
members  for  Lower  Canada  as  a  fixed  number, 
the  proportion  assigned  to  the  Island  would 
be  five  members  only,  they  objected.    They 
were  dismayed  by  the  prospect,  and  when  the 
financial  proposals  also  proved  unsatisfactory, 
their  discontent  foreshadowed  the  ultimate 
withdrawal  of  the  province  from  the  scheme. 
The  other  provinces  accepted  without  demur 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  new  House 
of  Commons. 

The  composition  of  the  Senate,  however, 
brought  on  a  crisis.  'We  were  very  near 
broken  up,'  wrote  Brown  in  a  private  letter  on 


Wer.1  legiriatS^  b^  f^  '^"^  of  th. 
«A  morning  got  the  m.^^^*^  '^  '»'• 

'^t-'    The  difBcS%%^,<^y»  to  di«ntt^ 
operate  in  Uppi  C^nf^    '»*•  «•  "ot  to 

•iocted.c«u«dIeMSb^te    M    "»™toat««    or 
«-  <«-u«io„  withtKua*^1,°S::|J,<f"«' 

fa  favour  of  thV^t^'  ?**'?•  "'  "»  "• 
«» in  favour  of  a,«!^7*  P"»<=ip'e.  Moie 
I  y»a«  keep  my  Ct?^f'"'t'>«"<«^ 
point  as  if  it  4«T  ^  "J*"  °«  «>at 
altogether.    A^^ntT  '"?t'«>n  to  me 

'—'^urei;iS^7,^cipJ.hjj 


rl^ 
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to  the  words  of  Governor  Simcoe  endewoT 
to  nuke  oun  '  an  ima«  and  tr^«»!w  ^ 
«!•  Bri«d,  conrtitutioT-        *'"««^«'*  "^ 

viww^  itrtouW  be  rem«nbe«d  that  he  never, 
«  any  period,  approved  of  an  elective  »tr,^^ 

voted  it  down     Thin    u  *  conference 

of  the  oi^trl!^^^^^^^^ 

the  reason,  for  the  dedrion :  •  J^^  fJom 

u^o^oflissir^:  '"^  <«4&^t 

i^adivi.,:^r^^^.S?^of^^- 

tw««  h»  Jfc  *  """  '•"  °'  "  collision  be- 
B^e  ^t  h  ?"*^  •^•^'^  representing  Z 
Pwple.    »»le„.,nporta„ttou.thantothe 
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•tretch  of  liberali^  on  ouTt^rt  ^  "°  «^* 
to  her.'    DuruuTtt.  H.!,^**^  to  accord  it 

fa«  year,  Macdonald  dS  thl  „!^'  '"".;"• 
a  memment  would  ew  ^v^.i  Jlf".*'* 
pendent  opinion  of  the^J.  S™*"  ?**  ^''•- 
Jt  with  a  number  of  ita  122?^  """»*  ""^  '^"S 
•upportera  •??!.,.     P*'**^  and  politick 

'ew  unsatisfacto«  J™!*?  **  »"*  »*  the 
ConfedS^"^    "*"'"'  "^  *•  ''•the«  of 

~'r^?Hii^'„itt"ii;T,y- 


•"•owaiiarty.'  """"»"'•  b«iii«riii«d«  from 


SIR  JOHN  A.  NrACDONALD 

From  tl.c  piintinjr  ],y  x.  Dlck.v.,,  I'ait.rso,, 
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^^povtocUl  govermnttit  wit  «  nuftta* 

2S^ !!li^'* '^ •^^•'y^*^-  Out™ 

jojral  rmniM  am  the  money  for  brid«ML 
P?Ti««atj  in  addition  SlS;  ccit^^I 

d««?  ^•^  J?*  "**^  ^^ '«y*ltics,  or  exp^ 

tSt?  ''?.  *®  *^*™  •»  «U-*l»orbing  paMioT 
?u  ^^>«^  <>«>««»tet  were  uniiK^tic' 
John  H«naton  Gray  deicribe.  ttSei 

ah^trr*.?*"*^  hopelew.  and  on  or 
S!^  *^*  !r*^  '»^">^»  •'ter  the  conven- 
tion meMhe  conviction  was  general  that 

i"^^  *^ "P  '^^^^^t  <^o«~*n«  to  imy 
conclurion.  The  terms  of  mutual  concession 
•ad  d«nand  had  been  drawn  to  ti^^" 

ttem^  tension  and  sUence  was  aU  around. 
At  iMt  a  proposition  was  made  that  the  con- 
ventionshould  adjourn  for  the  day,  and  tiiat 
m  the  meantime  the  finance  ministers  of 
the  sev^al  provinces  should  meet,  discuss 
ttie  mattw  amongst  themselves,  and  see  if 
they  could  not  agree  upon  something.* 


'.O.C. 


»  Gnfu  Conftdemtion,  p.  tfa. 


fe. 
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On  this  committee  were  Brown  and  Gait  act- 
ing for  Canada,  while  the  others  were  Tupper. 
TiUey,  Archibald,  Pope,  and  Shea.  tS 
scheme  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  was  the 
result.  It  need  not  be  detailed,  but  the  sixty- 
fourth  resolution,  on  which  was  centred  the 
keenest  criticism,  reads  as  follows  : 

In  consideration  of  the  transfer  to  the 
general  parliament  of  the  powers  of  taxa- 
tion, an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  each  pro- 
vince shall  be  made,  equal  to  80  cents  per 
head  of  the  population  as  established  by 
the  census  of  i86i,  the  population  of  New- 
foundland    being    estimated    at    130.000 
Such  aid  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  all 
future  demands  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment for  local  purposes  and  shall  be  paid 
half.yearly  in  advance  to  each  province. 

The  system  of  provincial  subsidies  has  often 

fT"  iT""f5^'  '^^*  delegates  may  have  , 
thought  that  they  had  shut  the  door  to  further  ' 
claims,  but  the  finality  of  the  arrangement  was 
soon  tested,  and  in  1869  Nova  Scotia  received 
better  terms.  There  were  increases  in  the  sub- 
sidies to  the  provinces  on  several  subsequent 
occasions,  and  no  one  believes  the  end  h^  yet 
been  reached.     The  growing  needs  of  the  pro- 
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vinces  and  the  general  aversion  from  direct 
taataon  fumi*  strong  temptation,  to  ^ 
d«nr«nd»  upon  the  federal  treasury.         ^^ 

The  conference,  after  adopting  the  seventv- 
two  resolution,  embodying  the  basis  oMhe 
"""on   agreed  that  the  several  go^mi^enfa 

btures  at  the  ensuing  session.    They  ^ 

I^t«n  T'f  *"  *'^'  '«**  ^y  chan^^shT^d 
a  tour'n?  r"  ~"'««?'«-  The  delegates  m^e 
Ld  T^!>  ?'"*?'•  "^^"e  Montreal.  Ottawa, 
«d  Toronto,  where  receptions  and  congratula 
tions  awaited  them.  Their  work  had  been 
done  quickly  It  had  now  to  run  the  gaunSl? 
of  parhamentary  discussion. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  DEBATES  OF  1866 

In  the  province  of  Canada  no  time  was  lost  in 
placing  the  new  constitution  before  parlia- 
ment. A  dilatory  course  would  have  been 
unwise.  The  omens  were  favourable.  Such 
opposition  as  had  developed  was  confined  to 

1865,  and  the  governor-general  used  this  lan- 
guage m  his  opening  speech : 

With  the  public  men  of  British  North 
America  it  now  rests  to  decide  whether  the 

Ti!^!!  K**"*  ""^  ^i??"**^  ^^*^^  *^«y  inhabit 
shall  be  consolidated  into  a  State,  com- 
bining withm  Its  area  all  the  elements  of 
national  greatness,  providing  for  the  se- 

IZfJA  ll'  *^?"P°"«nt  parts  and  contri- 
buting to  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 

^t'^^Zll  ?J:^^^^^^.  *he  several  Provinces 
of  which  It  IS  constituted  shaU  remain  in 
their  present  fragmentary  and  isolated  con- 
dition, comparatively  powerless  for  mutual 
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aid,  and  incapable  of  undertaking  their 
proper  share  of  Imperial  responsibility. 

JJih  vl^^"^^  *'^^P*'^  ^*»  ^^^  moving  in 

Imnlrf.i''  "^T"^^  "^^*  ''^  submitted  to  the 
l^^.f  P^^lffient  based  upon  the  Quebec 
resolutions.  The  debate  began  in  the  Legis- 
ative  CouncU  on  the  3rd  of  February  and  in 

in  thl?"'^^^  u'^  ^*y^  ^^*^^-     ThJdeba  e 
m  the  popular  branch  lasted  until  the  13th  of 

^^f^A  *"  *^^  ^""^^"^  <^hamber  it  was  con- 
cluded by  the  23rd  of  February. 

a  voW.'^oh**"'  subsequently  published  in 

rXf?^         l?^^  P^*"*  *«'*  *  "^^o^  which 
reflects  for  us  the  political  life  of  the  time  and 

Lt'  ZT  .1  *^J  '^"^  ""^^^  discussion  The  J 
apt  forth  the  hopes  and  intentions  of  the 

fnd  IJ"  i"?*^  ?^''f  "^^^  *°  ^^^^  own  work ; 
and  If  later  developments  have  presented 
some  surprises,  some  situations  which  they 
did  not  foresee,  as  was  indeed  inevitable,  thei 
prescience  is  nowhere  shown  to  have  been 

Zr'^  f  *  ^^"^*;  ^'""^  ""^  *^^  speechesl^e 
commonplace ;  a  few  are  wearisome ;  but  many 

01  them  are  examples  of  parliamentary  eli 

quence  at  its  b«it,  and  the  general  level  ii  high. 

The  profound  sincerity  of  the  leaders  of  the 


Hi'  ■ 
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coaiition  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  is  not  to 
be  questioned.    The  supporters  of  the  union 
^ufTL'^"^^^'^    Macdonald's  won" 
f^  r  ^'  ^'f^  *  passionate  eamestn«l 
«>d  Gait's  mastery  of  the  financial  problm, 
^e  never  displayed  to  better  adva^taT: 
?»„ch*'  "doubtable  Cartier  mar3*te 
French  compatriots  before  their  timidity  had 
a  chanc  to  assert  itself.     Particularly  fat«. 
*sting   .    he  attitude  which  Brown  Z^A 
Wards  the  French.     He  had  bLTid^S 

creed,  its  craelmtolerance  cannot  be  justified 
and  every  admirer  of  Brown  deplor JiT  He 
mrtthem  now  w^th  a  frank  friendliness  wh."h 
evoked  at  once  the  magnanimity  and  readi- 
ness to  forgive  that  has  always  mScedlws 
people  and  is  one  of  their  most  Marine 
qualities.    Said  Brown  :  engaging 

thil'l^-!^*"*'','^'''*'^  ""y  *"  "Chamber  at 
this  moment,  I  venture  to  affirm,  has  f<» 

Cf  ^''"*°'^-  .  °~  hundr^d^e^ 
hf^^rr^  ""*''  *^"'=*  tbese  provinces 
^e  by  conquest  part  of  the  British 
Emp«re.  I  speak  in  no  boastful  spirit.  1 
desire  not  for  a  moment  to  excite  a  oainful 
thought.    What  was  then  the  fX!e  ^ 
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war  of  the  brave  French  nation  might  have 
been  ours  on  that  well-fought  field.  I 
recall  those  olden  times  merely  to  mark  the 
fact  that  here  sit  to-day  the  descendants 
of  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  in  the 
fight  of  1759,  with  all  the  differences  of 
language,  religion,  civil  law  and  social 
habit  nearly  as  distinctly  marked  as  they 
were  a  century  ago.  Here  we  sit  to-day 
seeking  amicably  to  find  a  remedy  for  con- 
stitutional evils  and  injustice  complained 
of.  By  the  vanquished?  No,  sir,  but 
complained  of  by  the  conquerors  1  [French- 
Canadian  cheers.] 

Here  sit  the  representatives  of  the  British 
population  claiming  justice— only  justice  ; 
and  here  sit  the  representatives  of  the 
French  population,  discussing  in  the  French 
tongue  whether  we  shall  have  it.  One  hun- 
dred years  have  passed  away  since  the 
conquest  of  Quebec,  but  here  sit  the  chil- 
dren of  the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  all 
avowing  hearty  attachment  to  the  British 
Crown,  all  earnestly  deliberating  how  we 
shall  best  extend  the  blessings  of  British 
institutions,  how  a  great  people  may  be 
established  on  this  continent  in  close  and 
hearty  connection  with  Great  Britain. 
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f  hi"  A^""  P^oclahnitig  the  aim  and  intent  of 
the  advocates  of  Confederation  in  mp^  tl 

oJL'^t'wJ^'^;  ^r"  -p^^^K^ 

or  alJ.     It  was  not  a  cheap  appeal  for  aonlau,/ 

«  came  up  at  every  turn.    What  was  th. 
purpose,  the  critics  of  the  mea^fa^  of 

tion  ?     Would  ,t  not  inevitably  lead  toin 
dependence?  and  if  not,  why  was  the  t«^" 
'a  new  nationality  '  so  fVeety  u«d  ?*i„*^ 
opemng  speech  of  the  debate  Macdo„ald*t 
^vi-'i1.aS^,--^-tesJnS:: 

£?---£"Scrn^': 

Changes  come  over  peoples  and  nations 
m  the  course  of  aires  P,i*««*  nawons 
i-.«:-i  A  ****»^  "«  ages,  i'ut  so  far  as  we  can 
legwlate,  we  provide  that  for  all  ttoe  to 
come  the  sovereign  of  Great  Brit jn,^" 
b*  the  sovereign  of  British  North  A^ti^ 

^^d"nl?"t  °^  t°  *"•*•=*  *••»*  *e  measure 

tr  thr^oX^'^Tgrt^r^^s  ""^ 

popuUtion.  woS  growX  i"  X^^^t 
to  the  crown  «,d  seek  to  preserve  ttTW. 
prophecy,  a,  we  know,  has  prov^rie. 
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The  fear  of  annexation  to  the  United  States 
figured  hkewise  in  the  debate,  but  the  condition 
of  the  Republic,  so  recently  in  the  throes  of 
civil  war,  was  not  such  as  to  give  rise  to  serious 
apprehension  on  that  score.  The  national 
sentiment,  however,  which  would  naturally 
arise  when  the  new  state  was  constituted, 
was  a  proper  subject  for  consideration,  since 
It  might  easily  result  in  a  complete,  if  peaceful, 
revolution.  * 

There  were  other  uncertain  factors  in  the 
situation  which  gave  the  opponents  of  Con- 
federation an  opportunity  for  destructive 
criticism.  The  measure  was  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  by  critics  who  were  weU  quali- 
fied to  rouse  any  hostile  feeling  in  the  country 
If  such  existed.    Weighty  attacks  came  from 

^«  i!.^*/*^'*^^  ^^  ^°"°n'  Holton,  and 
Sandfield  Macdonald.  A  formidable  opponent, 
too,  was  Christopher  Dunkin,  an  independent 
Conservative,  inspired,  it  may  be  supposed, 
by  the  distrust  of  constitutional  change  enter- 
tained by  his  immediate  fellow-countrymen, 
the  English  minority  in  Lower  Canada. 

Brown  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack  from 
erstwhile  allies  and  faced  it  in  this  fashion  : 
No  constitution  ever  framed  was  without 
defect ;  no  act  of  human  wisdom  was  ever 
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free  fr'>-i  imperfection To  assert  then 

that  our  scheme  is  without  fault,  would  be 
tolly.  It  was  necessarily  the  work  of 
concession;  not  one  of  the  thirty-three 
framers  but  had  on  some  points  to  yield 
hw  opinions;  and,  for  myself,  I  freely 
admit  that  I  struggled  earnestly,  for  days 
together,  to  have  portions  of  the  scheme 
amended. 

This  was  reasonable  ground  to  take  and  drew 
some  of  the  sting  from  the  criticism. 

But  all  the  criticism  was  not  futile.    Some 
of  the  defects  pointed  out  bore  fruit  in  the 
years  that  followed.    As  already  stated,  the 
financial  terms  were  far  from  final,  and  a  de- 
mand for  larger  subsidies  had  soon  to  be  met. 
Friction  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
powers  arose  in  due  course,  but  not  precisely 
for  the  reasons  given.    The  administration 
ox  tne  national  business  has  cost  more  than 
was  expected,  and  has  not  been  free,  to  em- 
ploy the  ugly  words  used  in  these  debates, 
from  jobbery  and  corruption.     The  cost  of  a 
progressive  railway  policy  has  proved  infinitely 
pater  than  the  highest  estimates  put  forth 
by   the   Fathers.    The   duty   of   forming   a 
mimstry  so  as  to  give  adequate  representation 
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to  all  the  provinces  has  been  quite  as  difficult 
as  Dunkin  said  it  would  be.  To  parcel  out  the 
ministerial  offices  on  this  basis  is  one  of  the 
unwritten  conventions  of  the  constitution,  and 
has  taxed  the  resources  of  successive  prime 
ministers  to  the  utmost.  With  all  his  skill,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  Sir  John  Macdonald  nearly 
gave  up  in  despair  his  first  attempt  to  form  a 
ministry  after  Confederation.  Yet  it  must 
be  said,  surveying  the  whole  field,  that  the 
critics  of  the  resolutions  failed  to  make  out  a 
case. 

Both  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  in  the 
Assembly  the  resolution  for  a  nominated  second 
chamber  caused  much  debate.  But  the  elec- 
tive principle  was  not  defended  with  marked 
enthusiasm'.  By  the  Act  of  1840  which  united 
the  Canadas  the  Council  had  been  a  nominated 
body  solely.  Its  members  received  no  in- 
demnity ;  and,  as  some  of  them  were  averse 
from  the  political  strife  which  raged  with 
special  fury  until  1850,  a  quonun  could  not 
always  be  obtained.  Sir  Etienne  Tach6  drew 
an  affecting  picture  of  the  speaker  frequently 
taking  the  chair  at  the  appointed  time,  wait- 
ing in  stiff  and  solemn  silence  for  one  hour  by 
the  clock,  and  at  last  retiring  discomfited,  since 
members  enough  did  not  appear  to  form  a 


:MI'  if,*- 

If'' 
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•nd  a  long  purse  w^  ««2^  endurance 
afiain-  .n7;*u  t'2?""**"=  ""*«*»*«»  public 

«  SSS^  J^  T'*l!?^"y  «Perience  of 
«velv«il!  ??^  chamber  made  it  compara- 

tofn,^Sd'^t^%r'"«°»  ^"^ 
umnmaied  Senate  m  the  new  constitution 

J^eagreement  that  «,e resolutiommmt^ 
S^  '"J^^J^  "  •  "hole  led  iS  to 

^  the  debate,  if  the  ^SSX.  ^  fal^! 
"^t  1*:^^ oT?h""'«'  no'^rSo'Sd^' 

«^t  a,^^*^"  T»  ~*  ~  »Sstantial 

Which  :st:sv  t^^u^K  '^"•^*' 

be  promptedlatJ  „^  measure,  could 
«ons  sS^  d^  J^  "^^  "y  •Iter., 
opinionr^^  desired  by  Canadian  pubHc 

Why  were  not  the  tenn,  of  Conf«l,ration 
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submitted  to  the  Canadian  people  for  ratifica- 
"-"       The  most  strenuous  fight  was  made 


tion? 


parliament  on  this  point,  and  in  after  years, 
too,  constitutional  writers,  gifted  with  the 
wisdom  which  comes  after  the  event,  have 
declared  the  omission  a  serious  error.    Goldwin 
Smith  observed  that  Canadians  might  con- 
ceivably m  the  future  discard  their  institu- 
tions  as  lacking  popular  sanction  when  they 
were  adopted,  seeing  that  in  reality  they  were 
imposed  on  the  country  by  a  group  of  politi- 
cians and  a  distant  parliament.    In  dealing 
with  such  objections  the  reasons  given  at  the 
tune  must  be  considered.    The  question  was 
discussed  at  the  Quebec  Conference,  doubtless 
informally.!    The  constitutional  right  of  the 
legislatures"  to  deal  with  the  matter  was  un- 
questioned by  the  Canadian  members.  Shortly 
after  the  conference  adjourned,   Gait  in  a 
speech  at  Sherbrooke  «  declared  that,  if  during 
the  discussion  of  the  scheme  in  parliament 
any  serious  doubt  arose  respecting  the  public 
feeling  on  the  subject,  the  people  would  be 
called  upon  to  decide  for  themselves.    The 

ri.LJr^'Sr*  t!!'Ff^J''^  Scotia  that  the  dekgate. 
ttoaM  1^  the  natter  into  their  own  handa  and  not  ^  to 
•**ort«  the  peofde  up  to  it-Pope'a  ConfUeraUon  Dooumenf, 

*  November  93i  1864. 


■3i 
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Ghbe,  which  voiced  the  opinion  of  Brown, 
said: 

K  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament  the 
majority  in  that  body  in  favour  of  Con- 
federation shall  be  foimd  so  large  as  to 
make  it  manifest  that  any  reference  to  the 
country  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  form, 
Ministers  will  not,  we  take  it,  feel  war- 
ranted in  putting  the  country  to  great 
trouble  and  expense  for  the  sake  of  that 
unessential  formality. 

When  challenged  in  parliament  the  govern- 
ment gave  its  reasons.    The  question  of  Con- 
federation had,  in  one  form  or  another,  been 
btfore  the  country  for  years.     During  1864 
there  had  been  elections  in  eleven  ridings  for 
the  Assembly  and  in  fourteen  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.    The  area  of  country  embraced 
by  these  contests  included  forty  counties.    Of 
the  candidates  in  these  elections  but  four  op- 
posed federation  and  only  two  of  them  were 
dected.     Brown  stated  impetuously  that  not 
five  members  of  parliament  in  Upper  Canada 
dare  go  before  the  peoplt  against  the  scheme. 
No  petitions  against  it  were  presented,  and  its 
opponents  had  not  ventured  to  hold  meetmgs, 
knowing  that  an  enormous  majority  of  the 
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people  favoured  it.    Thii  evidence,  in  Upper 
Canada,  wai  accepted  as  conclusive.    In  Lower 
Canada  appearances  were  not  quite  so  con- 
vincing.   The  ministry  representing  that  sec- 
tion\7as  not  a  coalition,  and  the  Liberal  leaders, 
both  French  and  English,  organized  an  agita- 
tion.    But  afterwards,  in  the  a»T)paign  of 
1867,  Cartier  swept  aU  before  hir       It  was 
also  argued  that  parliament  was  fresh  from 
the  people  as  recently  as  1864,  and  that  though 
the  mandate  to  les^te  was  not  specific,  it 
was  sufficient.   The  method  of  ascertaining  the 
popular  verdict  by  means  of  a  referendum  was 
proposed,  but  rejected  as  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution and  at  variance  with  British  practice. 
Parliament  finally  adopted  the  resolutions 
by  a  vote  ef  ninety-one  to  thirty^three  in  the 
Assembly  and  of  forty-five  to  fifteen  in  the 
Legislative  CouncU.    Hillyard  Cameron,  poUti- 
cally  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old  Family 
Compact,    supported    by    Matthew    Crooks 
Cameron,  a  Conservative  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity and  afterwards  chief  justice,  then  moved 
for  a  reference  to  the  people  by  a  dissolution 
of  parliament.    But  after  an  animated  debate 
the  motion  was  defeated,  and  no  further  efforts 
in  this  durection  were  attempted.    That  an 
eagerness  to  invoke  the  judgment  of  democracy 


If  i '  « 
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was  not  se«i  at  its  best,  when  displayed  by  two 
Tones  of  the  old  school,  may  jurtifySe  WW 
that  parliamentary  tactics,  rather  than  Am 
Pr^sjujeof  pjabHc  opinion,  i^ired  thT^o^ 

thlr^-  *^  T^***  "PO"  ^e  statesmen  of 
the  Canaduj,  coalition.  In  a  few  months  th^ 
had  accomplished  wonders.  They  had  s«^ 
a  sch^'  T  MfTitime  Provinc^  i„  d^^ 

m  the  east  and  the  west  to  prepare  pubKc 
opuuon  for  the  great  stroke  of  state.    TC^ 

ch^  of  c  *"^  'f«>lutions,  on  whic^a 

tabon.    Aj,d,  finally,  the  ministers  had  met 
I«rhament  and  had  «>cured  the  adoption  of 

a,f;1r*  ""^  "'"^helming  majoriC! 

But  all  was  not  so  fair  in  the  provinces  hv 

l^  tS'°?-,f  *=^"  le/wa^p^! 
h?SJ!?«  '^'"•''   government    had    been 

hurled  from  power  in  New  Brunswick.  Josmh 

nZC"*"*.'"?  "  '<«»'<«««'le  agitkffin 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  other  twoTprovinca 
the  cause  was  lost.    It  seemed  as  if  aVt^ 

and^^t  the  hands  of  the  clock  would  S 


CHAPTER  IX 

ROCKS  IN  THE  CHANNEL 

In  the  month  of  March  1865,  as  the  Canadian 
debates  drew  to  a  close,  ominous  reports  began 
to  amve  from  aU  the  Maritime  Provinces.  iS 
election  campaign  of  unusual  bitterness  was 
going  on  m  New  Brunswick.    The  term  of  the 

^^T-r"^"^  ^P»^e  in  the  foUowing  June! 
and  the  TiUey  government  had  decided  to  dis^ 
solve  and  present  the  Quebec  resolutions  to  a 
newly  elected  legislature,  a  blunder  in  tactics 
aue,   It   may   be,   to   over^onfidence.    The 

n??ir^^T^^?  ^*^  *^^"^^  *^«  proceeding 
of  the  delegates  at  first  was  turned  to  aWunt 

by  their  opponents,  who  set  in  motion  a  cam- 
T^r^l  mendacity  and  misrepresentation. 
The  actual  terms  became  known  too  late  to 
counteract  this  hostile  agitation,  which  had 
been  systematically  carried  on  throughout  the 
province.    The  bogey  employed  to  stampede 

«.!.r,-?'*!J'f'^*'*^**^*»°"-  ThefanS^ 
were  told  that  every  cow  or  horse  they  po»- 
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sessed,  even  the  chickens  in  the  fannyard, 
would  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Canada. 
Worse  than  all,  it  was  contended,  the  bargain 
struck  at  the  honour  of  the  province,  because, 
as  the  subsidy  was  on  the  basis  of  paying  to 
the  provinces  annually  eighty  cents  per  head 
of  population,  the  people  were  really  being 
sold  by  the  government  like  sheep  for  this 
paltry  price.     The  trusted  TiUey,  easily  first  in 
popular  affection  by  reason  of  his  probity  and 
devotion  to  public  duty,  was  discredited.     His 
opponent  in  the  city  of  St  John,  A.  R.  Wet- 
more,  illustrated  the  dire  effects  of  Confedera- 
tion in  an  imaginary  dialogue,  between  him- 
self  and  his  young  son,  after  this  fashion : 

Father,  what  country  do  we  live  in  ?  ' and 

of  course,  the  reply  came  promptly—*  My  dear 
son,  you  hav  s  no  country,  for  Mr  Tilley  has 
sold  us  all  to  the  Canadians  for  eighty  cents  a 
head.'  Time  and  full  discussion  would  have 
dissipated  the  forces  of  the  anti-confederates. 
But  constituencies  worked  upon  by  specious 
appeals  to  prejudice  are  notoriously  hard  to 
woo  during  an  election  struggle.  There 
existed  also  honest  doubts  in  many  minds  re- 
garding federation.  Eiough  men  of  char- 
acter and  influence  in  both  parties  joined  to 
form  a  strong  opposition,  while  one  of  Tilley's 
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colleagues  in  the  ministry,  George  Hathaway, 
went  oyer  to  the  enemy  at  a  critical  hour. 
The  agitation  swept  the  province.    It  was 
not  firmly  rooted  in  the  convictions  of  the 
people,  but  it  suffic-  d  to  overwhehn  the  govern- 
ment.    All  the  Cabinet  ministers,  including 
TiUey,  were  beaten.      And   so  it  happened 
that,  when  the  Canadian  ministers  were  in 
the   full    tide    of    parliamentary  success   at 
home,  the  startling  news  arrived  that  New 
Brunswick  had  rejected  federation,  and  that 
m  a  House  of  forty-one  members  only  six 
supporters  of  the  scheme  had  been  returned 
from  the  polls. 

EquaUy  alarming  was  the  prospect  in  Nova 
Scotia.     On  arriving  home  from  Quebec,  Dr 
Tupper  and  his  fellow-delegates  found  a  situa- 
tion which  required  careful  handling.     *  When 
the  delegates  returned  to  the  Province,'  says 
a  pamphlet  of  the  time,  *  they  did  not  meet 
with  a  very  flattering  reception.    They  had  no 
ovation ;   and  no  illuminations,  bonfires,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  felicitous  welcome 
hailed  their  return.     They  were  not  escorted 
to  their  homes  with  torches  and  banners,  and 
through  triumphal  arches ;   no  cannon  thun- 
dered forth  a  noisy  welcome.     They  were  re- 
ceived  in  solemn,  sullen  and  ominous  silence. 
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No  happy  imiies  greeted  them :  but  thev 
entered  the  Province  as  into  the  hou*e  <rf 
moummg.'  >  And  in  Nova  Scotia  thTho^ 
Wity  was  not,  as  in  New  Brunswick,  merely  a 
Pssnng  wave  of  surprise  and  discontent.  It 
iMted  for  yean.    Nor  was  it,  as  many  think, 

H,^  f*^"*l«  "*  *"•  ambitious  Josepl^ 
Howe.  It  doubtless  owed  much  to  his  pow« 
as  a  leader  of  men  and  his  influence  ovoTthe 
n«sses  of  the  Nova  Scotians.    But  there  ij 

^^"L**"*  *^  I""""  «"<»  «PWted  people, 
with  traditions  which  their  ori^  and  histo« 
ftJty  warranted  them  in  cherishing,  regarded 
w^h  aversion  the  prospect  of  a  constiftitional 
r^^oubon  especially  one  which  menaced  their 

Lt^'ti"""?^- .  ^°^  HaHburton  has  Z 
fated  the  results  of  his  observations  before  the 
"sue  had  b^  fairly  disclosed  and  before  H w^ 
th!f  *^  seclusion  to  take  a  hand  in 

In  September  and  October,  1864,  when 
our  delates  were  at  Quebec,  ;„d  thirlf^ 

te^ll^,  "fl  ^  ':^y  objections  raised 
to  the  drtails  of  the  scheme,  or  to  the  mode 
of  Its  adoption,  I  travelled  through  six 

«J.~TIS^  wtSl'''  '••"»*'  '^''""'  "»'  «»""»" 
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counties,  embracing  the  whole    of  Cape 
Breton  and  two  counties  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  took  some  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  pubUc  opinion  as  to  what  was 
tetang  place,  and  was  greatly  surprised  at 
ftnf  ig  that  every  one  I  met,  without  a 
sohtary  exception,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowes^  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  union 
with  Canada,  and  that  the  combination  of 
poUtical  leaders,  so  far  from  recommending 
the  scheme,  filled  their  partisans  with  as 
much  dismay  as  if  the  powers  of  light  and 
darkness  were  plotting  against  the  public 
safety.    It  was  evident  that  unless  the 
greatest  tact  were  exercised,  a  storm  of 
Ignorant  prejudice  and  alarm  would  be 
aroused;  that  would  sweep  the  friends  of 
union  out  of  power,  if  not  out  of  public  life. 
The  profound  secrecy  preserved  by  the  dele- 
gates as  to  the  scheme,  until  an  accomplice 
turned  Queen's  evidence,  added  fuel  to  the 
flame,  and  convinced  the  most  sceptical 
that  there  was  a  second  Gunpowder  Plot 
in  existence,  which  was  destined  to  annihi- 
late oiu:  local  legislature  and  our  provincial 
rights.* 


■>'■ 
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hI^J^  u^  t*^^"  ""^^  confronted 
^To,^  !^  h.  returned  in  the  autumn  from 
ms  tour  as  fishery  commissioner.  He  had 
vmtten  from  Newfoundland,  on  hei^ng  of  tSe 
conference  at  Charlottetowk :  •  I  ha^e  resd 
to  br^S^T  "'  *''«.«^«'«6ates  a^d  I :;  '^ 

acheme.     This  gave  the  signal  for  an  airito 

v^^'m  tbeSf''  "J,"  "^^  s^tiTt:"'^; 

verge  of  rebellion.    Howe's  course  has  been 
censured  as  the  greatest  blot  upon  ^  other 
wise  brilliant  career.     In  iusticA  £;  S- 
the  Whole  sit„atio„-shoK"e^?:S""°^ 

^1ri1«  '^  l"'  "S**"*'""-    Many  a^;  a^d 

Seen  -^r" /I,  '"'  •*''**"«=*  ^eory  he  had 
Jeen .    to  Confederation  as  a  poUcv  h.  1,.^ 

that  hostility  to  them  involved  disloyalty  to 
the  Empire,  must  be  put  aside.    It  is'^^h^ 
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necessary  nor  fair  to  assume  that  Howe's  con- 
duct was  whoUy  inspired  by  tl,e  spleen  Md 
jealousy  commonly  ascribed  to  himffoT^^h 
many  oth^,  he  honestly  held  the'v  ew  Si? 
the  mterests  of  his  native  province  were  ab^i 

L  hi^^""  '"  '  •""•  ''"«^-  Neverthe- 
J^'Jl?  rif  *  «^"''*  P°"t'<=al  e"or-an  error 
for  which  he  paid  bitterly-which  in  the^d 
c«t  hun  popularity,  private  friendship,  Sd 
pohbcal  reputation.    But  the  noble  co^^ 

S?«.f^  T* "5 ""«••  •>« «»«ht to repaitt 
should  redeem  his  fame.» 

It  was  no  sewet  that  the  governor  of  Nova 
Scoha,  S,r  Richard  Graves  Macdonnell,  wS 
Stt^v"  *=°°*«f '""on-    The  veUed  h<^ 

noted ,  and  he  foUowed  it  with  another  at 
Mo^real.  after  the  conference,  which  rev^^S 
a  captwus  mind  on  the  subject.  Arthur 
Hamilton  Gordon  (afterwards  Lord  Sta.^reT 
the  heutenant-govemor  of  New  BrunswW^' 
also  hampered  the  movement ;  althouriTtte 
Impenal  instructions,  even  at  this  ea^ty  ^e 
of  the  proceedings,  pointed  to  an  opposite 

in'."^'o?'S''"!  ■""  •■""  "**  «W>  1>i~<le  in  hi,  life 
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ft  Quebec  in  i8^,  JJt^  J?»°*  •  houMhoM 

"use  he  would  be  tiWiT  ""  *''*"•  ^ 
John  A. :  You  sh^^!l  T'^^'  »•  <^i  to 
I  can  tell  yoS  |  „e^*  "**«  »  "«yor  of  me. 

of  a  province/  MSfn.t, ''•P"*^  ''^'^"^ 
to  Hong-Komr-  imdT^*"  ''"  transferred 
England,  e^J?^  ?""»"'  «fter  a  visit  to 

X^^^^^^^At"^    But 

fcderation  issue  ^^ebefor^r^   '?*S'   *"« 
open  question.    rC  delS?  of  tT*"?^  "  •" 
Brunswick  foUowed  sZ^^  I'",*^  "  ''•^ 
Mon  was  seen  to  be  inMmIS:  ^^,  *•  »«»• 
upon  union.    But^^^^?'  ^**  »  ''"te 
taken,  a  motion  w«  !rnf!f '^'«^  *<>  ^ 
previous  attitude  rf  tte  tStfl  ''^''"'^  «•« 
•  maritime  union     tw!'^*'**™"*  '<»Pecting 

resolutions^  bS  no^l''?'"'''?  *•  Quebec 
come  to  cl'ose  q,^^'  ^'t"''^''  *» 

l^nce  Edward  Idand  made  another  contri. 
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rejecting  the  proposed  union.    The  Legislative 

Counalunanimouslypassedaresolutio^SS 
t^i  fu  *•  Assembly  the  adverse  vote  ^ 

™.!.Ln       '^  '"'^^  P"^*  politically,  co^ 
mercially  and  financiaUy  disastrous  ' ;  «id  «i 

»chon  should  be  taken  to  unite  the  Islaid  to 
Canada  or  any  other  province. 

Newfoundland,  likewise,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  proposals.  The  commercial  intereST  rf 
that  colony  assumed  the  critical  attitude  of  the 
«m,e  el«nent  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  obje^ed  to 

^^f^^h.T$'"^J""*'  "^^  a'unifonn 
tarrfr  for  the  federated  provinces  would  prob- 

^%  ^  ■  "  ""^  '•"•'«'  t»  take  no  ition 
vmW  after  a  general  election ;  and  the  rep^ 
sentations  made  to  the  legislature  by  Gove^or 
Musgrave  produced  no  effect.    AlthoughttS 

So^^'^K  '*^"*'  **  ««i"*'«<>  "o  great 
power  ,f  observation  to  perceive  that  the 
ancient  colony  would  not  accept  federation. 

The   Canadian  government    took  prompt 
measures.    On  the  arrival  of  the  bad  nX 

*f  °"  K  T  ?™T*'*  it  "as  decided  to  hurry 
thedebates  to  a  close,  prorogue  parliament,  and 
send  a  comnuttee  of  the  Cabinet  to  England 
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sJU^i*  ;?*'?}'*•  '~'P'<x=ity.  and  the  acqui- 
sition  of  the  North-West  Territories.     tSm 

we  cause  of  union,  secured  assurances  from 

M«ttL.  D  ?^"*  *'  »"'y  assent  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  would  be  adopted  »  But 
the  calamities  of  1865  were  not  ov«     nl 

«»^H  "        Standing  alone,  this  reasonfae  is 
sound   m  practical  poUiics.     Behind  it    «1 
course,  was  the  un^lingness  rfBrJ^  * 
acc^t  the  leadership  of  hS'^eat  rfvi'^a^ 

of  *i  cl'},^'""^  ^^  Narcisse  BeUekuf^e 
m.„f  B  *^~'  °«  '•«<»«••  Of  the  govern! 
ment.    Brown  assented ;  and  the  coalittonw^ 
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reconstituted  on  the  former  basis,  but  not  with 
ttie  old  cordiality.    The  rift  within  the  lute 
rteadily  widened,  and  before  the  year  closed 
Brown  resigned  from  the  ministry.    His  differ- 
ence with  his  coUeagues  arose,  he  stated,  from 
their  willingness  to  renew  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  by  concurrent 
legislation  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  by  a  definite 
treaty.    Although  his  two  Liberal  associates 
remained  in  the  ministry,  and  the  vacancy 
was  given  to  another  Liberal,  Fergusson  Blair, 
the  recrudescence  of  partisan  friction  occa- 
aoned  by  the  episode  was  not  a  good  omen. 
Brown,  however,  promised  continued  support 
of  the  federation  poUcy  untU  the  new  consti- 
tution should  come  into  effect— .a  promise 
which  he  fulfilled  as  far  as  party  exigencies 
permitted.    But   the   outlook   was   gloomy. 
There  were  rocks  ahead  which  might  easily 
wreck  the  ship.    Who  could  read  the  future 
80  surely  as  to  know  what  would  happen  ? 


CHAPTER  X 

•THE  BATTLE  OP  UNION* 

to  four  different  ie^f"?!?"'!^  «eneraWiip 
anyone  of  thM^.?.T  "**"'*"«' "e«on-  In 
fatal  To  Z^  .•  ':^  «»^'  "^"Jd  have  beeS 

advocate,  of  Z^^  SJhX'iw'*'  ^^ 
cross  purnosAA  *«^  .1.  °*  "gnting  at 
each  o?h^1S^^ru^<;«^  inju^  »» 

was  necessary  that  th^^        *  V'^-    » 

«homdbe^ed«flrastTf1I"^  ^"'"'* 
warranted  its  empt^eS  ^^  Vu"^ 
ject  of  suspicion  mZr       ^ 'Canada,  the  ob- 

rousing  tTwV^  "^"^  """^  *°  avoid 
imioniftsofN^B^'v^""'-  The 
time  to  recovj^heh^^  ^'"^^  ^  «*'«" 
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i^tuation.  From  x86a  onwards  there  wa«  ««« 
"jf^^the  policy  of  Ki  S^'^M  ^! 
prc-ed  by  the  Duke  of  NewcaSe  inlSt  y^ 
totoe  governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  Colonial 
•ecwtjm^  came  and  went  and  the  complexion 

dple  of  imion  stood  approved.  Anyprop^ 
however,  must  emanate  from  the  colonS 

li"^!?  I  *"i^' r^*"  *"  •fi^**™*'^*  ^  whole 
w  in  part  should  be  reached,  the  proper  pro- 
cedure  was  indicated.  'ThemoJti^i^ 
tory  mode,'  said  the  dispatch  of  i86a, '  of  test- 
tog  the  opimon  of  the  people  of  British  North 
Arnica  woidd  probably  be  by  means  of  re- 
solution or  address  proposed  in  legislatures  of 
each  province  by  its  cwn  government*    This 

with  the  additional  safeguard  that  the  minis! 
ters  of  the  day  had  associated  with  themselves 
tiie  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  oppositions. 
Nothing  could  have  savoured  less  of  partisan- 
^P  than  the  Quebec  Conference ;   and  Mr 

wT^f  i  *^*  *'?^!?^  secretary,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  resolutions  of  that  body  in  hand- 
some terms. 

The  home  authorities  faced  the  difficulties 
with  a  statesmanlike  front.  They  had  no  dis- 
position  to  dictate,  but,  once  assured  that  a 


i'»: 
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•ul^tUI  majority  fa  each  consenting  pro- 

«^„^J^^'  ""*.  ""S""  •'<"'  vehemently  a 
section  of  opimon  fa  England  or  fa  the  mo- 

^^ZT"^-    'r!l«y.h«'Otheopfaio,f.S 
wie   Empire,   they  must  combfae.    AU  the 

STf'  *r  *»*  "^"f  could  not  be  ^bhdy 
•tated.  It  was  one  of  those  exception^  occa^ 
sions  when  Downing  Street,  by  feason  oTite 
superior  insight  into  foreigi,  Is^irsani  S 
fuUcomprehension  of  thedanger  then  threaten- 
nL  ^r. '?'""  *?"»  the  man  on  the  sprt. 

™w^tS?"if'*T'^*'°"  "^S"  »«  sincere  ind 
patriotic,  but  It  was  wrong.    Heed  could  not 

be  paid  to  the  ajjtations  fa  Nova  Scotia  ^d 

upon  narrow  conceptions  of  statesmanshio  and 
erroneous  information.  "«wrap  and 

Anothw  difficulty  with  which  British  govern. 

SS  »«?.••"  "-"^^  "  T"y'  »^  tT^- 

tt«t  JJ?  «'  sqaratist  doctrine  known  a, 
ttatof  the  Manchester  School.  When  Geor« 
Bro«m  visited  Ei^land  fa  1864  he  was  startiS 

S*:h^'Z^f'^'^*J°''»A-M-'on-1 
I  am  much  concern^sd  to  observe— «id  I 


"^M- 
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write  it  to  you  as  a  thing  tii&t  iiiust  seri- 
ously be  considered  by  all  men  taking  a 
lead  hereafter  in  Canadian  public  matters 
—that  there  is  a  manifest  desire  in  almost 
every  quarter  that,  ere  long,  the  British 
American  colonies  should  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  in  some  quarters  evident  regret 
that  we  did  not  declare  at  once  for  inde- 
pendence. I  am  very  sorry  to  observe 
this ;  but  it  arises,  I  hope,  from  the  fear 
of  mvasion  of  Canada  by  the  United  States, 
and  will  soon  pass  away  with  the  cause 
that  excites  it. 

The  feeUng  did  pass  away  in  time.  The  re- 
sponsible statesmen  of  that  period  were  forced 
to  go  steadily  forward  and  ignore  it,  just  as 
they  refused  to  be  dominated  by  appeals  from 
colonial  reactionaries  who  abhorred  change 
and  who  honestly  believed  that  in  so  doing 
they  exhibited  the  best  form  of  attachment  to 
the  Empire. 

Why  Mr  Arthur  Gordon,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  Brunswick,  was  at  first 
opposed  to  Confederation,  when  his  ministers 
were  in   favour   of  it,   is   not  quite   clear.* 

Gordon's  dispatches  to  the  colonial  secretaty  indicate  that 
from  the  first  he  distrusted  the  Quebec  scheme  and  that  the  over^ 
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However  this  may  be,  his  punishment  was  not 
long  m  coming ;  and,  if  he  escaped  from  the 
stwm  without  loss  of  honour,  he  certainly 
suffered  m  dignity  and  comfort.    The  new 
ministry  which  took  office  in  New  Brunswick 
was  formed  by  A.  J.  Smith,  who  afterwards 
as  Sir  Albert  Smith  had  a  useful  career  in  the 
Domimon   parliament.    His   colleagues   had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  against 
Confederation,  but  it  appears  that  they  had 
no  very  settled  convictions  on  this  question 
and  that  they  differed  on  many  others.    At 
any  rate,  dissension  soon  broke  out  among 
them.    The  colonial  secretary  pressed  upon 
the  province  the  desirabihty  of  the  union  in 
terms  described  as  *  earnest  and  friendly  sug- 
gestions,' and  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
wishes  of  the  home  government.    *  You  will 
express,'  said  the  colonial  secretary  to  the 
heutenant-govemor,  *  the  strong  and  deliber- 
ate opimon  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
It  is  an  object  much  to  be  desired  that  all 
the  Bntish  North  American  colonies  should 
agree  to  unite  in  one  government.'    In  stating 

ttrow  rfhit  miairter.  <miii£  to  it  occiMiMed  him  no  rrwit  «i^ 

i?S?  "T*^'  ^a  *^'^  •'"'>"*-  ^  conduct  todSS 
atthepudims:  undo  of  maritime  union,  •■  he  had  hopodtobt 
thofcttgoremor  of  the  rouUlor  union,  "«»  — 1~»  »  oe 
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the  reasons  for   this  opinion   the   dispatch 
continued : 

Looking  to  the  determination  which  this 
country  has  ever  exhibited  to  regard  the 
defence  of  the  colonies  as  a  matter  of 
Imperial  concern,  the  colonies  must  recog- 
nize a  right,  and  even  acknowledge  an 
obligation,  incumbent  on  the  home  govern- 
ment to  urge  with  earnestness  and  just 
authority  the  measures  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  most  expedient  on  the  part  of 
the  colonies  with  a  view  to  their  own 
defence. 

The  New  Brunswick  frontier,  as  well  as 
Canada,  was  disturbed  by  the  threatened 
Fenian  invasion,  so  that  the  question  of  de- 
fence was  apposite  and  of  vital  importance. 

Presently  a  change  of  sentiment  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  province,  and  the  shaky 
Cabinet  began  to  totter  from  resignations  and 
disagreements.  By-elections  followed  and  sup- 
porters of  federation  were  returned.  The 
legislature  met  early  in  March.  In  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor's speech  from  the  throne,  a 
reference  to  the  colonial  secretary's  dispatch 
implied  that  Gordon  had  changed  his  views 
and  was  now  favourable  to  union.    He  after- 
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wards  explained  that  the  first  minister  and 
several  of  his  colleagues  had  privately  inti- 
mated to  him  their  concurrence,  but  felt  unable 
at  the  time  to  explain  their  altered  attitude 
to  the  legislature.    The  next  step  involved 
proceedings  still  more  unusual,  if  not  actually 
unconstitutional :  the  address  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne  contained  a  vigorous  endorsement  of 
umon ;  and  the  Heutenant-governor  accepted 
It,  without  consulting  his  advisers,  and  in  lan- 
guage which  left  them  no  recourse  but  to 
T«ff  "•*  ^  "m"^  ministry  was  formed  on  the 
18th  of  April,  and  the  House  was  dissolved. 
The  ensuing  elections  resulted  in  a  complete 
victory  for  federation.    On  the  21st  of  June 
the  I^islature  met,  fresh  from  the  people,  and 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  eight,  a  resolu- 
tion appointing  delegates  to  arrange  with  the 
Imperial  authorities  a  scheme  of  union  that 
would  secure  *  the  just  rights  and  interests  of 
New  Brunswick.'    The  battle  was  won. 

Meanwhile,  like  the  mariner  who  keeps  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  the  weather,  the  Tupper 
government  in  Nova  Scotia  observed  the  pro- 
ceedings m  New  Brunswick  with  a  view  to 
action  at  the  proper  moment.  The  agitation 
throughout  the  province  had  not  affected  the 
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position  of  parties  in  the  legislature  which  met 

i?.of  ?i?^-.  ^^*  government  continued  to 
tteat  federation  as  a  non^ontentious  subject. 
No  reference  to  it  was  made  in  the  governor's 
speech,  and  the  legislature  occupied  itself  with 
^her  business.  The  agitation  in  the  country, 
with  Howe  leading  it,  and  William  Annand 
member  for  East  Halifax  and  editor  of  the 

f^''!i'ji!'^^}^^}^^^^^^t^^^^  Then 

the  dAdcle  of  the  anti-confederate  party  in 
New  Brunswick  began  to  attract  attention 
and  give  nse  to  speculations  on  what  would  be 
the  action  of  the  Tupper  government.    This 
WM  soon  to  be  disclosed.    In  April,  a  few  davs 
before  the  fall  of  the  Smith  ministry  in  New 
Brunswick  William  MiUer,  member  for  Rich! 
mond,  made,  a  speech  in  the  House  which  was 
destined  to  produce  a  momentous  effect.    His 
proposal  was  to  appoint  delegates  to  frame  a 
scheme  m   consultation  with   the   Imperial 
authonties,  and  thus  ignore  the  Quebec  resolu- 
tions.   To  these  resolutions  Miller  had  been 
strongly  opposed.    He  had  borne  a  leading 
^1^  ^*h  Howe  and  Annand  in  the  agitation! 
although  he  was  always  favourable  to  union 
m  the  abstract  and  careful  on  all  occasions  to 
say  so.    Now,  however,  his  speech  provided  a 
mean*  of  enabling  Nova  Scotia  to  enter  th« 
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union  with  the  consent  of  the  legislature,  and 
Tupper  was  qmck  to  seize  the  opportunity  by 
putting  It  m  the  form  of  a  motion  before  the 
House.    An  extremely  bitter  debate  followed: 
vigorous  epithets  were  exchanged  with  much 
freedom,  and  Tupper's  condemnation  of  Joseph 
Howe  omitted  nothing  essential  to  the  record. 
But  at  length,  at  midnight  of  the  loth  of  April, 
the  legislature,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to 
mneteen,  adopted  the  motion  which  cleared 
the  way  for  bringing  Nova  Scotia  into  the 
Domimon. 

Miller's  late  aUies  never  forgave  his  action 
on  this  occasion.    He  was  accused  of  having 

nnfrf^Jif^Vj'l*'^*^*'"-  When  he  was  apt 
pointed  to  the  Senate  in  1867  the  charge  was 
repeated,  and  many  years  afterwards  was  re- 
vived m  an  offensive  form.  Finally,  Miller 
entered  smt  for  libel  against  the  HaUfax 
Chronicle,  and  in  the  witness-box  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  bore  testimony  to  the  propriety  of 

f^^t.\T^u'V''  '^^'  NotwithstaSing 
the  hostility  between  Howe  and  Tupper,  they 
afterwards  resumed  friendly  relations  and  sat 
comfortably  together  in  the  Dominion  Cab  net. 
In  politics  hard  words  can  be  soon  forgotten. 
The  doughty  Tupper  had  won  his  province  for 
the  umon  and  could  afford  to  forget. 


■  i^ 


SIR  CHARLES  TUPPEk,  Bart. 
l-ru.„  a  pliotograpl,  by  KHiott  and  Fry,  Lcndo,, 
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to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Pacific  RaUwav 
charges,  appealed  to  hi,  countrym«  ^Z 

2?«d.     I  have  fought  the  battle  of  union  • 

ra£r  '  **"'•*•  '**^  *«""  Macdo^Ud  to 

"*^  !»*««*  «"ly  to  the  year  and  before 
sour  elections,   the  greatest   embarr^ 
^t  and  your  probable  defeat  at  the  pX 
W^    btT'V*'.*»"""'*»«been 
Kt-JS'    Opposition    to    declare 
Whether  we  adhered  to  the  Quebec  resolu- 
^^-.not    Had  we  anJWertS^  ITZ 
^toahve.  you  would  have  been  defeated, 
as  you  were  never  in  a  position  to  go  to  the 
^Us  on  those  resolutions.    Had4repuS 
m  the  negative,  and  stated  that  it  wi  m 
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2^  i?"k?**!"  "^^  *^**  *^«  resolutioiu 
Z^Lt^^^  *''.  ^^t^-^t'on*  Lower  Canada 
would  have  arisen  as  one  man,  and  good- 
bye to  federation. 

th  J^ISr*!*^*,*^*"**^^"  **^«^  J  «»<»»  although 

were  ob^^^  /'^"  ?*^.  ^"^*^*  P^o^"^«» 
were  obliged  to  wait  in  London  for  some 

to  the  Feman  invasion  of  Canada  aild  to  a 
change  of  ministry  in  England,  the  body  of 
delegates  assembled  in  December  at  the  West- 
rmnster  Palace  Hotel,  in  London,  and  s^tl^ 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  FRAMING  OF  THE  BILL 

When  the  British  American  delegates  met  in 
London  to  frame  the  biU  they  found  themselves 
in  an  atmosphere  tending  to  chill  their  en- 
thusiasm.    Lord  Pahnerston  had  died  the  year 
before,  and  with  him  had  disappeared  an  ad- 
venturous foreign  policy  and  the  militant  view 
of  empire.     The  strictly  utilitarian  school  of 
thought  was  dominant.    Canada  was  unpleas- 
antly associated  in  the  minds  of  British  states- 
men with  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  United 
States  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  most  un- 
welcome war.   John  Bright  approved  of  ceding 
Canada  to  the  Republic  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Gladstone  alsowrote  to Goldwin Smith  suggest- 
ing this  course.    The  delegates  were  confronted 
by  the  same  ideas  which  had  distressed  George 
Brown  two  years  earlier.     The  colonies  were 
not  to  be  forcibly  cast  off,  but  even  in  official 
circles  the  opinion  prevailed  that  ultimate 
separation  was  the  inevitable  end.    The  reply 
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method  of  <imtinS^  ^h^  ""  to  propound  a 
was  not  th.^"o?a*^^^;^-^^^ 
to  overawe  other  nation,  andto  I^«^^ 

~hS?tc:nruiir^^„r^ 

Pahnerstonin^ef.'*-    ««'««> '^tten  to 

«irtlL'^  !l**"?  '"""»«<'  theoretical 
gentlemen  in  the  colonial  office  who  wS 
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to  get  rid  of  aB  colonies  a.  soon  ••  possible. 
I  can  only  «iy  that  if  there  are  siShtt« 

«„n"  w  ?"P«*y  and  mutual  oX" 
tion ;   but  I  would  meet  their  views  vritt 

We  duke  was  not  Intimate  with  his  official 
wbordinatjs,  or  he  would  have  knowntSt 
Palmerston's  description  e«2Sy  fi^^h* 

£.^^^efeJaC^-:[°«He\f- 
«cord  his  Ideas  of  the  future  of  the  EmpfreT 

I  had  always  believed-and  the  beHef 
has  so  confirmed  and  consoUdated  itettt 
that  I  can  hardly  realize  the  possibilitylf 

Sift's,'  '^^  *'''^"«  «>«  con^SS™ 
ttat  the  destiny  of  our  colonies  is  fade- 

bon  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  sUure  tibat 
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our  connexion,  whUe  it  lasts,  shaU  be  as 
profitable  to  both  parties,  and  our  separa- 
jtaon,  when  it  comes,  as  amicable  as  possible. 
This  opinion  is  founded  first  on  the  general 
principle  that  a  spirited  nation  (and  a 
colony  becomes  a  nation)  will  not  submit 
to  be  governed  in  its  internal  affairs  by  a 
distant  government,  and  that  nations  geo- 
graphicaUy  remote  have  no  such  common 
interests  as  will  bind  them  permanently 
together  in  foreign  poUcy  with  aU  Its 
details  and  mutations. 

In  other  words.  Sir  Frederic  was  a  painstaking 
honourable  official  without  a  shred  of  imaginan 
tion.  He  typifies  the  sort  of  influence  which 
the  delegates  had  to  encounter. 

"njeconference  consisted  of  sixteen  members, 
MX  from  Canada  and  ten  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  The  Canadians  were  Macdonald. 
Cartier,  Gait,  M'Dougall,  Howland,  and  Lan- 
^vm.  From  Nova  Scotia  came  Tupper. 
Henry,  Ritchie,  M'CuUy,  and  Archibald ;  while 
New  Brunswick  was  represented  by  Tilley 
Johnston,  Mitchell,  Fisher,  and  Wihnot.  They 
selected  John  A.  Macdonald  as  chairman.  The 
rewgnation  of  Brown  had  left  Macdonald  the 
leader  of  the  movement,  and  the  nominal 
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Canadian  prime  minister,  Sir  Narcisse  Belleau. 
Z^A  t^^"".^  delegate.  The  impression 
MacdomUd  made  m  London  is  tlius  r^ordeS 
by  Sir  Frederic  Rogers  in  language  which 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
conference:  ^ 

They  held  many  meetings,  at  which  I 
was  always  present.    Lord  Carnarvon  [the 
colomal  secretary]  was  in  the  chair,  and  I 
was  rather  disappointed  in  his  power  of 
presidency.    Macdonald    was   the   ruling 
gemus  and  spokesman,  and  I  was  very 
grwtly  struck  by  his  power  of  management 
and    adroitness.    The    French    delegates 
were  keenly  on  the  watch  for  anything 
which  weakened  their  securities ;    on  the 
coni^ary,  the  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick delegates  were  very  jealous  of  con- 
cessions to  the  arri^ie  province;    while 
one  mam  stipulation  in  favour  of  the 
French  was  open  to  constitutional  objec- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government. 
Macdonald  had  to  argue  the  question  with 
the  Home  Government  on  a  point  on  which 
the  slightest  divergence  from  the  narrow 
!  ?^f*^y  ««reed  upon  in  Canada  was 
watched   for— here   by  the   French   and 


is- 
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f^iZ**'  ^"«'^''-«  «>««r  dogs  watch 
tl^  J  L  '  '  *^P  °"  ""•  »*<*«  "night  have 

end  to  the  concord.  He  rtated  and  Lgued 
tte  case  wjth  cool  ready  fluency,  whUe  at 
the  same  tune  you  saw  that  ^Wy  word 
was  measured  and  that  while  he  was 
«^  for  a  point  ahead,  he  was  never  for 
a  moment  unconscious  of  any  of  the  rocks 
among  which  he  had  to  steer' 

tte  preliminaries  had  aU  been  settied  before 
^e  meetings  with  the  colonial  secretaryPm 
g*i!f™«  '?»  "naUer  in  numbers  Sk  The 

yeara  had  not  been  lost.    We  hear  no  more 
of  deadlock  or  of  the  danger  of  breaWnTw 
There  was  frank  discussion  on  any  pShrt 

t^Jl  "^f  •  *l  *•  ^'^  resolSioM 
from  Titl^T"':  ^^  *•  Liberal  ministers 
from  Upp«:  Canada,  Howland  and  M«DoubS^ 
this  was  the  safest  course  to  pursue,  b^Se 
th^knew  that  George  Brown  ^p,rt'hSd 
^  •**•"??»  *•  «««!»  adopted  at  Queb^ 

^^l^^'i:^'  an/substanSiT! 
parture  from  it.  This  was  also  the  view  of  the 
representatives  of  Lower  Canada.  ^  t^. 
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tfZ.w**fi  u  """*•**  "^•^  financial  tenns 

»«♦  .  ™"=' "«'  'le  union  was  to  cement  and 
not  to  weaken  the  Imperial  tie.  A?Quel^ 
^had  agreed  upon  a  motion  in"*"^^ 

That  in  framing  a  constitution  for  tin 

a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  conneo! 
toon  wi  h  the  Mother  Country  .^dJ^fS^ 
promotion  of  the  best  inteesto  of  ft! 

t^^^'^,^  P"''°<^  desire  to  foU^ 
the  model  of  the  British  constitution^ 

far  as  our  circumstances  will  p«Sfc 
"Hie  saving  clause  at  the  close  was  a  fr»„v 
•dnussion  that  a  federal  syste.^  c^d  „o?S^ 

form;  and  this  led  toS^wo^"?' Z""" 
•»We  of  the  British  NoS,  Wi  °  A^^ 
"anng  '  a  constitution  similariir^.,^2  T* 
that  of  the  Umt«,  Kingdo*^  'to^^^^JJ 


it 
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of  note  have  objected.    Professor  Dicey  has 
compUined  of  the  *  official  mendacity'  in- 
volved m  the  statement.    « If  preambl^  were 
intended  to  express  the  truth,'  he  said,  *  for 

;,f  J'S  ."'?'^°'^  ""^^^  *^  ^*^«  '^n  substi- 
tuted StcOes,  since  it  is  clear  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Dominion  is  modelled  on  that  of 
the  United  States.'  It  is,  however,  equaUy 
dear  what  the  framers  of  the  Act  intended  to 
convey.  If  they  offended  against  the  precise 
canons  of  constitutional  theory,  they  effected 
a  pohtical  object  of  greater  consequence.  The 
Canadian  constitution,  in  their  opinion,  was 
British  m  principle  for  at  least  thrVi  reaions  • 

ml^Hn  hn.ifrr'^"'^  ^r  responsible  goveml 
ment  m  both  the  general  and  local  legislatures  • 
because  unlike  the  system  in  the  United 
States,  the  executive  and  legislative  functions 
were  not  divorced ;  and  because  this  enabled 
Canada  to  incorporate  the  traditions  and  con- 

hHni?^'  "*'  *^^  ®."*^'^  constitution  which 
bn^  the  executive  immediately  under  control 
of  the  popu^  wish  as  expressed  through  parlia- 

the  jurisdictions  of  the  provinces,  while  the 
residue  of  power  was  left  to  the  federal 
parhament,  marked  another  wide  distinction 
between  Canada  and  the  RepubHc.    Afedera- 


§ 
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anomaly,  so  fortunate  in  its^^JT'i.  ^ 
greater  than  the  maintenJii  S^^    '  "^ 
«>yal  prerogatives  whiTh  ^^tvS  ^^** 
It  was  intendeH  fi^a*.  ♦u     ^^^^  exercised. 

state  shoid  be  left^l  i'h  "T'  ?*  *•"  ""^ 
Oueen   .«T*u-  **  **  selection  of  the 

dropped     ftZrivLth^*  P'°P°^  ""  «><» 
<rr.Mlu    .".revived  the  memory  of  the  n. 

pettable  incident  of  i8s8  when  th.  n 
had,  by  request,  selected  OttTwa  as  the  ?1I^ 
<«>an  capital  and  her  decbSn  lf,?K  *^°^ 
demned  by -a  vote  of^e  fei^t^"  ~»- 
press  had  discussed  a  siiitehi!fv^.  ^* 
fore  the  LondoTTel^^^^' '»•«  «>«- 
favoured  New  Brifai^   -Tm^!^    *°'     S®™« 

irs^S^  ^"tL-^tiS^-r 

wt^uld^ot^tSft^'C^'^t^Vi.o; 
~»>«  !«»  suggested   for  thTfter  1^" 

deo-on  that  Canada  should  give  u^u 'J^ 


i       I:: 


m 
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to  the  new  Confederation  and  that  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  should  find  new  names  for  them- 
selves was  imdoubtedly  a  happy  conclusion 
to  the  discussion.     It  was  desired  to  call  the 
Confederation  the  Kingdom  of  Canada,  and 
thus  fix  the  monarchical  basis  of  the  constitu- 
tion.   The  French  were  especially  attached 
to  this  idea.    The  word  Kingdom  appeared 
in  an  early  draft  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
conference.    But  it  was  vetoed  by  the  foreign 
secretary,  Lord  Stanley,*  who  thought  that 
the  republican  sensibilities  of  the  United  States 
would  be  wounded.    This  preposterous  notion 
serves  to  indicate  the  inability  of  the  control- 
ling minds  of  the  period  to  grasp  the  true 
nature   of   the   change.    Finally,  the   word 
'  Dominion '  was  decided  upon.    Why  a  term 
was  selected  which  is  so  difficult  to  render  in 
the   French  language  {La  Puissance  is  the 
translation  employed)  is  not  easy  of  compre- 
hension.   There  is  a  story,  probably  invented, 
that  when  '  Dominion  *  was  under  considera- 
tion, a  member  of  the  conference,  well  versed 
in  the  Scriptures,  found  a  verse  which,  as  a 
piece  of  descriptive  prophecy,  at  once  clinched 
the  matter :  *  And  his  dominion  shall  be  from 

1  He  became  Lord  Derby  in  1869  and  bore  this  title  in  1889 
wtien  Sir  John  Macdonald  related  the  incident 
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sea  even  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  even  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.'  ^ 

The  knotty  question  of  the  second  chamber, 
supposed  to  have  been  solved  at  Quebec,  came 
up  again.    The  notes  of  the  discussion  >  are 
as  interesting  as  the  surviving  notes  of  the 
Quebec  Conference.    Some  of  the  difficulties 
since  experienced  were  foreseen.    But  no  one 
appears  to  have  realized  that  the  Senate  would 
become  the  citadel  of  a  defeated  party,  until 
sufficient  vacancies  by  death  should  occur  to 
transform  it  into  the  obedient  instrument  of 
the  government  of  the  day.    No  one  foresaw, 
in  truth,   that  the   Senate  would   consider 
measures  chiefly  on  party  grounds,  and  would 
fail  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  a  second 
chamber  by  industry  and  capacity  in  revising 
hasty  legislation.    The  delegates  actually  be- 
lieved that  equaUty  of  representation  between 
the  three   divisions.   Upper   Canada,   Lower 
Canada,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  would 
make  the  Senate  a  bulwark  of  protection  to 
individual  provinces.     In  this  character  it 
has  never  shone.^    Its  chief  value  has  been  as 

*  Zeduu-iah  iz  xa 

*  Sir  Jotqth  Pope's  Confederation  DoaumenU, 

*  The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  western  senators 
modifies  this  feature. 

r.o.c,  I 
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a  reservoir  of  party  patronage.    The  opinions 
of  several  of  the  delegates  are  prophetical : 

Henry  (Nova  Scotia)— I  oppose  the  limitation  of 
number.  We  want  a  comnlete  work.  Do  you  wish 
to  stereotype  an  upper  branch  irresponsible  both  to 
the  crown  and  the  people  ?  A  third  body  interposed 
unaccountable  to  the  other  two.  The  crown  unable 
to  add  to  their  niunber.  The  people  unable  to 
remove  them.  Suppose  a  general  election  results 
in  the  election  of  a  large  majority  in  the  Lower 
House  favourable  to  a  measure,  but  the  legislative 
council  prevents  it  from  becoming  law.  The  crown 
should  possess  some  power  of  enlargement. 

Fisher  (New  Brunswick)— The  prerogative  of  the 
crown  has  been  only  occasionally  used  and  always 
for  pood.  This  n^*f  fangled  thing  now  introduced, 
seventy-two  oligarchs,  will  introduce  trouble.  I 
advocate  the  principle  of  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
appoint  additional  members  in  case  of  emergency. 

Rowland  (Upper  Canada)— My  remedy  would 
be  to  limit  the  period  of  service  and  vest  the  appoint- 
ment  in  the  local  legislatures.  Now,  it  is  an  anomaly. 
It  won't  work  and  cannot  be  continued.  You  can- 
not give  the  crown  an  unlimited  power  to  appoint. 

One  result  of  the  views  exchanged  is  found 
in  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  Act.  This 
gives  the  sovereign,  acting  of  course  on  the 
advice  of  his  ministers  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Canadian  government,  the  right  to  add 
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three  or  six  members  to  the  Senate,  selected 
equaUy  from  the  three  divisions  mentioned 
above.  These  additional  members  are  not  to 
be  a  permanent  increase  of  the  Senate,  because 
vacancies  occurring  thereafter  are  not  to  be 
fiUed  until  the  normal  number  is  restored 

«^!/IS^.k"  '*J^''  "^"^^^  *^  ^^oJ'^  the 
fir^?-il  .^'*.'?^°"-  I«  1873,  when  the 
first  Liberal  ministry  after  Confederation  was 
fonned,  the  prime  minister,  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie finding  himself  faced  by  a  hostile 
majority  m  the  Senate,  asked  the  Queen  to  add 

I"^*?^  ***  *^*  ^*"**«  ' "» the  public  in- 
terests.  The  request  was  refused.  The  colonial 
secretary.  Lord  Kimberley,held  that  the  power 
was  mtended  solely  to  bring  the  two  Houses 
mto  accord  when  an  actual  collision  of  opinion 
took  place  of  so  serious  and  permanent  a  kind 
^t  the  government  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  the  intervention  of  the  sovereign  as 
pr^ibed  m  this  section.    The  Conser^ve 
majority  m  the  Senate  highly  approved  of 
this  decision,  and  expressed  its  appreciation 
in  a  series  of  resolutions  which  are  a  fine  dis- 
play of  unconscious  humour. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  changes  in 
the  scheme  adopted  at  London  was  that  re- 
latmg  to  the  educational  privates  of  minori- 
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ties.  This  is  embodied  in  the  famous  ninety- 
third  section  of  the  Act,  and  originated  in  a 
desire  to  protect  the  Protestant  minority  in 
Lower  Canada.  Its  champion  was  Gait.  An 
understandingexisted  that  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment would  enact  the  necessary  guarantees 
before  Canada  entered  the  union.  But  the 
proposal,  when  brought  before  the  House  in 
z866,  was  so  expressed  as  to  apply  to  the 
schools  of  both  the  Protestant  minority  in 
Lower  Canada  and  the  Catholic  minority  in 
Upper  Canada.  This  led  to  disturbing  debates 
and  was  withdrawn.  No  substitute  being 
offered,  Gait,  deeming  himself  pledged  to  his 
co-religionists,  at  once  resigned  his  place  in 
the  Cabinet  and  stated  his  reasons  temperately 
in  parliament.  Although  no  longer  a  minister, 
he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  London  delegates, 
partly  because  of  the  prominent  part  taken 
by  him  in  the  cause  of  Confederation  and 
partly  in  order  that  the  anxieties  of  the  Lower 
Canada  minority  might  be  allayed.  Gait's 
conduct  throughout  was  entirely  worthy  of 
him.  That  he  was  an  enlightened  man  the 
memoranda  of  the  London  proceedings  prove, 
for  there  is  a  provision  in  his  handwriting 
showing  his  desire  to  extend  to  all  minorities 
the  protection  he  claimed  for  the  Lower 
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Canada  Protestants.  The  clause  drawn  by 
him  differs  in  its  phraseology  from  the  word- 
ing in  the  Act  and  is  as  follows : 

And  in  any  province  where  a  system  of 
separation  or  dissentient  schools  by  law 
obtains,  or  where  the  local  legislature  may 
adopt  a  system  of  separate  or  dissentient 
schools,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  governor 
in  council  of  the  general  government  from 
the  acts  and  decisions  of  the  local  autho- 
rities which  may  affect  the  rights  or  privi- 
leges of  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  minority 
in  the  matter  of  education.  And  the 
general  parliament  shall  have  power  in  the 
last  resort  to  legislate  on  the  subject.* 

The  bill  passed  through  parliament  without 
encountering  any  serious  opposition.  Lord 
Carnarvon's  introductory  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  an  adequate,  although  not  an 
eloquent,  presentation  of  the  subject.  His 
closing  words  were  impressive : 

We  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great 
State— perhaps  one  which  at  a  future  day 

^Confederation  DooumenU,  p.  iia.  Mr  Justice  Day  of 
Montreal,  an  Eng:lish  Protestant  enjoying  the  confidence  of  tlie 
French,  it  believed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  framing  the  Gait  doUct 
onthitnili|)«ct  "^ ' 
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may  even  overthadow  this  country.  But, 
come  what  may,  we  shaU  rejoice  that  we 
have  shown  neither  indifference  to  their 
wishes  nor  jealousy  of  their  aspirations, 
but  that  we  honestly  and  sincerely,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  and  knowledge,  fos- 
tered their  growth,  recognizing  in  it  the 
conditions  of  our  own  greatness.  We  are 
in  this  measure  setting  the  crown  to  the 
free  institutions  which  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  we  gave  them,  and  therein 
we  remove,  as  I  firmly  believe,  all  possi- 
bilities of  f^ture  jealousy  or  misunder- 
standing. 

No  grave  objections  were  raised  in  either 
the  Lords  or  the  Commons.  In  fact,  the  criti- 
cisms were  of  a  mild  character.  No  division 
was  taken  at  any  stage.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr  Adderley,  the  under-secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
measure,  found  a  cordial  supporter,  instead 
of  a  critic,  in  Mr  Cardwell,  the  former  colonial 
secretary,  so  that  the  biU  was  carried  through 
with  ease  and  celerity.  John  Bright's  speech 
reflected  the  anti-Imperial  spirit  of  the  time. 
*  I  want  the  population  of  these  provinces,'  he 
said,  *  to  do  that  which  they  beUeve  to  be  the 
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bert  far  thefr  own  intereit»-remain  with  thig 
country  if  they  like,  in  the  most  friendly 
mannw,  w  become  independent  states  if  they 
hke.  If  they  should  prefer  to  unite  them- 
selves with  the  United  States,  I  should  not 
compUun  even  of  that.' 

The  strenuous  protests  made  by  Joseph 
Howe  and  the  Nova  Scotian  opponents  of  Con- 
federation  were  not  unnoticed.  It  was  claimed 
by  one  or  two  speakers  that  the  electors  of  that 
provmce  should  be  aUowed  to  pronounce  upon 
the  measure,  but  this  evoked  no  support,  and 
the  wishes  of  aU  the  provinces  were  considered 
to  have  been  sufficiently  consulted.  The  argu- 
ment for  further  delay  failed  to  enlist  any 
active  sympathy ;  and  the  wish  of  the  del^ 
fu  *?.«^**  ?°  material  alteration  be  made  in 
the  bill  as  It  was  a  compromise  based  upon  a 
carefuUy  arranged  agreement,  was  respected. 
The  constitution  was  thus  the  creation  of  the 
colomal  statesmen  themselves,  and  not  of  the 
Imperial  government  or  parliament. 

That  so  important  a  step  in  the  colonial 
pohcy  of  the  Empire  should  have  been  re- 
ceived at  London  in  a  passive  and  indifferent 
jpmt  has  often  been  the  subject  of  complaint. 
When  the  Australian  Commonwealth  came 
into  existence,  the  event  was  marked  by  more 
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ceremony  «id  signalized  by  greater  impret- 

r*"!?*:    ?"*  *«°tJ»«^  phase  of  the  queS^ 

^liti'l^'P*!".'^"^-    The  British  NortS 
America  Act  contamed  the  promise  of  the  vast 

f^^%u^'^  •^^  '^^y*  b"*  not  the 
lTfu^\  •  measure  dealt  with  the  union 
of  the  four  provmces  only.  The  Confedera- 
tion, as  we  have  it,  was  stiU  incomplete.  When 
the  roya^  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  loth 
of  May  bnngjng  the  new  Dominion  into  being 
on  July  I    1867,  much  remained  to  be  don^ 

nr^^if        *°"  """**  ^  P"*  *o  *!>«  t«»t  of 

K?^n*^  •  "'^^* '  *"^  *^*  *^  of  extend. 

b?unl2!r^°"TT''''°**  ****  continent  must 

of  S^2^?"-^Hr"  *^*  ^«*  govermnent 
of  Canada,  m  truth,  would  rest  a  duty  as 

They  had  m  their  hands  a  half-finished  struc- 
ture, and  might,  conceivably,  faU  in  complet- 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THE  FIRST  DOMINION  MINISTRY 

BEFORE  the  delegates  left  Lor  ^on  the  governor- 

Am«Z  1  !  ^?  """^"^^  ^'  *^«  Dominion, 
toraially  in  wnting : 

^in!?*^*i^  ^"*y  to  you  as  the  indi- 
vidual selected  for  their  chairman  and 
yokeanan  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 

I  adopt  this  test  for  my  guidance  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  rnipossibiHty,  under  the  cir- 
"^wtances,  of  ascertaining,  in  the  ordinary 
constitutional  manner,  who  possesses  the 
confidence  of  a  Parliament  which  does  not 
Fi  ^*\  '"  authorizing  you  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  forming  an  administra- 
tion for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  desire 

future    It  shaU  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  position  of  first  minister  shall  be 
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held  by  one  person,  who  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Govemor-General  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  other  ministers,  and  that  the 
system  of  dual  first  ministers,  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  shall  be  put  an  end 

The  selection  of  Macdonald  was  inevitable. 

\Wien  George  Brown  by  his  action  in  1864 

made  Confederation  possible  and  entered  a 

Cabinet  where  his  great  rival  was  the  com- 

mand,„g  influence,  he  must  have  foreseen  that, 

m  the  event  of  the  cause  succeeding,  his  owii 

chances  of  inaugurating  the  new  state  as  its 

chief  figure  were  not  good.    And  by  leaving 

the  coahtion  abruptly  before  union  was  accoir^ 

plished  he  had  put  himself  entirely  out  of  the 

running.     In  a  group  of  able  men  which  in- 

Hnn«M  ^^f*^  potential  prime  ministers  Mac- 
donald had  advanced  to  the  first  place  by 

IV^Hu    «*^*%P^«<^is«Jy  suited  to  the  demands 

fori  1!?^    ^M  "^  ^°""^'*  ^^~^«  ^^  tl^e^e- 
fore  JusWied.     Nor  was  the  resolve  to  abolish 

the  awkward  and  indefensible  system  of  a  dual 

premiership  less  open  to  question.     It  may 

have  given  pain  to  Cartier,  but  it  was  a  wi^ 

and  necessary  decision. 

'  Mtmoin,  toL  i,  p.  319. 
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h,  ^v^'^.  '«>«'«'".  does  not  rank  high 
fa  the  h«t  of  talented  men  who  have  Medtte 
^ffi^overnor-general.  ThepJCl*: 
•-bWng  when  he  accepted  it  in  1861     It 

"ouse,  a  former  viceroy  of  Ireland;  Lord 
H«m»,  once  governor  of  Madras  and  a  cm" 
tenporary  of  Elgin;  Lord  Eve.Se"who  W 
been  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons-  ««d 

•careely  arrived  m  Canada  when  the  Trent 
A^jr»D«mjed  Uter  on  the  St  Alb^^ 
mteisified  the  bitter  feelings  between  <S^t 

^m  he  performed  his  duties  as  an  Im^ 
officer^ciously  and  well.  ButhisreS 
^h  Canadian  affairs  were  not  so  happy  He 
^»mt  d»satisfied  with  the  politic!?  c^nS! 
t^  as  he  found  them;   and  his  petXcl 

S^t^V"^  P'"^*"  »'  Confederation^^ 
bm  to  threaten  resignation.    He  contrived 

^^;  "If  t  'T"  .'*"*'  ""ring  the'^fSi 
s*»aon  of  the  Dominion  parUament  in  > 
measure  to  reduce  the  sater/of  Z^^^Jl 

"paralleled  action  was,  in  part,  directed  at 
Lord  Monck  is  riiowa  in  the  diterminSi^ 
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to  put  the  reduction  in  force  at  once.    The 
honie  authorities,  however,  disaUowed  the  biU. 

British  North  America  Act,  Monck  faUed  to 
ri^  to  the  occasion,  owing  to  a  sympathy  with 
the  views  of  the  Manchester  School.  To  re- 
main long  enough  in  Canada  to  preside  over 
the  new  Dominion  had  been  his  own  wish.  But 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  utilized  his  oppor- 
tumties  to  marked  advantage. 

A  unique  political  situation  confronted  Mac- 

fu^^'  ?  "^f^  ""^^^  *°  ^PP^  that,  as 
the  federation  leaders  belonged  to  both  parties, 
the  first  Cabinet  should  be  composed  of  reprtl 
sentative  men  of  both.  This  was  the  line 
Mwdonald  proposed  to  take.  By  this  poHcy 
a  strong  national  party,  with  larger  ^„^ 

Z^'^A  T^'  ^^  *^*  ^^^  prejudices  and  issued 
would  be  swept  away.  This  statesmanlike 
conc^tion  involved  certain  embarrass,^! 
because  the  number  of  ambitious  men  looking 
i«H^  •*  appointments  would  be  increased 
*nd  the  expectations  of  faithful  Conservative 
supporters  must  suffer  disappointment.  These 
problems,  however,  were  not  new  to  Mac- 

t^A^.^'  Ji^'^  ^^""^  *^^*^  "^^^  before, 
and  his  skill  m  handling  them  was  «iual  to  hS 
expenence.  w  «*• 
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Meanwhile,  Brown  set  himself  to  prevent  a 

piMi  which  would  detach  a  section  of  the 

Liberals  from   their  former   associates  and 

permanently  range  them  under  a  Conserva- 

cZJ^J^.'  ?^  ^^"<>*  »>«  Wamed  for  this. 
Confederation  being  now  a  fact,  he  considered 
himself  under  no  obligation  to  continue  an 
aUiance  proposed  for  a  special  object.  Al- 
though Macdonald  might  be  able  to  enlist  the 
support  of  some  maritime  Liberals,  Brown 
strove  to  reunite  his  party  in  Ontario  and 
pr^nt  a  solid  phalanx  to  the  enemy. 
A  Liberal  convention  met  in  Toronto  on  the 

11^  ^^  ^!*^  °^  J""*  '^7.    There  was  a 
good   attendance,   and  impassioned  appeals 
were  made  to  men  of  the  party  throughout 
the  ^ovmce  to  join  in  opposing  any  ministry 
which  Macdbnald  might  form.    Itwasgener- 
aUy  understood  that  the  three  Liberal  minis- 
ter»— Rowland,  M«Dougall,  and  Blair— were 
to  continue  in  the  government,  which  would 
be  renewed  as  a  coaUtion  with  a  certain  degree 
of  Liberal  support  in  the  House.    To  strict 
party  men  this  was  obnoxious.    George  Brown 
denounced  any  further  coalition  of  parties  : 

If,  sir,  there  is  any  large  number  of  men 
to  this  assembly  who  wiU  record  their  votet 
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toil  night  in  favour  of  the  degradation  of 
ttie  pubhc  men  of  that  party  [the  Liberals] 
by  joining  a  coaUtion,  I  neither  want  to  be  a 
leader  nor  a  humble  member  of  that  party 
[Cheers.]    If  that  is  the  reward  you  intend 
to  give  us  aU  for  our  services,  I  scorn  con- 
nection with  you.    [Immense  cheering.]  Go 
mto  the  same  government  with  Mr  John 
A.  Macdonald  I    [Cries  of  never  I  never  I] 
Sir,  I  understood  what  degradation  it  was 
to  be  compeUed  to  adopt  that  step  by  the 
neceitities  of  the  case,  by  the  feeling  that 
the  interests  of  my  country  were  at  stake, 
which  alone  induced  me  ever  to  put  my 
foot  mto  that  government ;  and  glad  was 
I  when  I  got  out  of  it.    None  ever  went 
mto  a  government  with  such  sore  hearts  as 

for  the  third.     It  was  the  happiest  day  of 
SheliV^*"  I  Kot  out  of  the  concern. 

??7*^!J^"™  ^^^^^»  designed  to  rally  a 
divided  party.  In  due  time  the  tireless  energy 
of  the  speaker  and  his  friends  reawakened  the 
fighting  strength  of  their  foUowers.  For  the 
moment,  however,  a  considerable  number  of 
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Liberals  were  disposed  to  give  the  new  condi- 
tions a  taial.  Rowland  and  McDougaU  were 
invited  to  address  the  convention,  and  they 
put  their  case  m  temperate  and  dignified  lan- 
guage. Rowland  pointed  out  that  in  the  new 
ministry  there  would  be  several  Liberals  from 
the  low^  provinces,  and  these  men  had  re- 
quested their  Ontario  friends  not  to  leave  them. 
McDougaU's  address  was  especiaUy  apt  and 
convincing:  ^     r       *« 

We  think  that  the  work  of  coalition  is 
not  done,  but  only  begun.    We  think  that 
Bntish  Columbia  should  be  brought  into 
the  confederacy,   that  the  great   north- 
western territory  should  be  brought  in 
that  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfound- 
land should  be  brought  in.    I  say  that  the 
negotiations  of  the  terms  upon  which  these 
provmces  are  to  be  brought  in  are  im- 
portant, and  that  it  is  as  necessary  that 
the  government  in  power  should  not  be 
obliged  to  fight  from  day  to  day  for  its 
pohtical  existence,  as  when  Confederation 
was  carried  up  to  the  point  we  have  now 
reached.  ...  I  think  the  coalition  ought 
not  to  cease  until  the  work  begun  under 
Mr  Brown's  auspices  is  ended. 
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It  was  evident  from  these  remarks  that  the 
arguments-^hat  his  critics  called  the  bland- 
ishments—of Macdonald  had  prevailed. 

The  first  Cabinet,  which  was  announced  on 
July  I,  began  on  a  non-party  basis.    This  com- 
mended it  to  moderate  men  generally.    But 
the  task  of  getting  it  together  had  been  hercu- 
lean.   To  secure  a  ministry  representative  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  seemed  a  reasonable 
poUcy  at  the  beginning.    With  time  this  has 
grown  into  an  unwritten  convention  of  the  con- 
stitution which'  cannot  be  ignored.     In  1867 
the  Cabinet  representation  had  to  be  deter- 
mined by  geography,  race,  creed,  and  party. 
None  but  an  old  parliamentary  hand  could 
have  made  the  attempt  successfully.    Ontario 
claimed    and    was   assigned    five   ministers, 
Quebec  four,  and  the  Bilaritime  Provinces  four. 
So  much  for  geography.    Then  came  race  and 
creed.     It  was  found  necessary  to  give  the 
Irish  Catholics  and  the  English  minority  in 
Quebec  each  a  minister.    The  French   de- 
manded and  were  granted  three  ministers. 
Finally,  the  fusion  of  parties  imposed  another 
difficulty  upon  the  cabinet-maker.     He  could 
not  find  room  for  all  the  really  deserving. 
There  were   thirteen    ministers— too  many, 
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thought  Brown  and  the  Gfo6e-«nd  of  these 
^  were  Liberal  and  six  Conservative,  while 
Kwiny  of   Nova   Scotia   had   once   been   a 
Liberal  but  had  lately  acted  with  the  Tupper 
party.    The  surprises  were  the  absence  of  the 
names  of  McGee  and  Tupper  from  the  list.    To 
have   selected  MKiee  as  the  Irish  CathoHc 
minister  meant  five  representatives  for  Quebec, 
and  Ontario  would  not  consent.    This  threat- 
ened a  deadlock,  and  Macdonald  was  about  to 
advise  the  governor-general  to  send  for  George 
Brown,  when  M^Gee  and  Tupper,  with  a  dis- 
interested generosity  rare  in  politics,  waived 
their  claims,  and  Edward  Kenny  became  the 
Irish  representative  and  second  minister  from 
Nova  Scotia.    The  first  administration  was 
thus  constituted : 

JOHM  A.  Macdonaid,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 

Gborgb   E.    Cartibr,   Minister  of   Militia   and 

Defence. 
S.  Leomard  Tilley,  Minister  of  Customs. 
ALEXANDER  T.  Galt.  Minister  of  Finance. 
WlLUAM  M'DOUGALL,  Minister  of  PubUc  Works. 
WILUAM  P.  HOWLAND,  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue. 
ADAMS  G.  ARCHIBALD,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

Provinces. 

A.  J    FERGUSSOM  BLAIR,  President  of  the  Privy 
Coimcil. 
r.ac.  V 
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Peter  Mitcicll,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL,  Postmaster-GeneraL 
Jean  C.  Chapais,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Hector  L.  Langevin,  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada. 
Edward  Kenny,  Receiver-General. 

The  two  men  who  had  stepped  aside  in  order 
that  a  ministry  might  be  formed  under  Mac- 
donald  were  actuated  partly  by  personal  regard 
for  their  leader.  It  was  not  a  small  sacrifice. 
Macdonald  wrote  to  M^Gee : 

The  difficulties  of  adjusting  the  represen- 
tation in  the  Cabinet  from  the  several  pro- 
vinces were  great  and  embarrassing.  Your 
disinterested  and  patriotic  conduct— and 
I  speak  of  Tupper  as  well  as  yourself— had 
certainly  the  effect  of  removing  those  diffi- 
culties. Still,  I  think  you  should  have  first 
consulted  me.  However,  the  thing  is  done 
and  can't  be  undone  for  the  present ;  but  I 
am  very  sure  that  at  a  very  early  day  your 
valuable  services  will  be  sought  for  by  the 
.    government. 

M«Gee  was  to  have  retired  from  political  life 
and  to  have  received  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioner of  patents  at  $3200  a  year,  a  sine- 
cure which  would  have  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  Uterary  work.     His  assassination  in  the 
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early  morning  of  April  7,  i868,  on  returning  to 
his  lodging  after  a  late  session  of  the  House,  is 
one  of  the  most  tragic  episodes  in  the  annals 
01  Canada. 

Srir  •!^''u'  i'^'J^  ^**"^  announced  that 
Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
the  new  prime  minister  the  rank  of  Kniht 
Cormnander  of  the  Bath,  and  upon  Cartier, 
Gait,  Tilley,  Tupper,  Howland,  and  McDougall 
the  companionship  of  the  same  order.    No 
previous  mtimation  had  been  given  to  any  of 
them.    Cartier  and  Gait,  deeming  the  recog- 
nition of  their  services  inadequate,  declin^ 
to  receive  it.    This  incident  is  only  worthy  of 
mention  because  it  tended  to  disturb  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  men  who  should  have  acted 
m  complete  harmony  at  a  time  of  national 
importance.    No  Imperial  honours  had  been 
confwed  m  Canada  since  i860,  and  it  was 
unfortunate   that  the  advice   tendered   the 
crown  on  this  historic  occasion  should  have 
bewi  open  to  criticism  and  have  engendered 
|Mfeelmg.    Cartier  thought  that  his  race  had 
been  affronted  in  his  person,  and  his  reasons 
for  protest  were  poUticaL    He  told  his  col- 
leagues:     'Personally    I    care    nothing   for 
honours,  but  as  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
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two  great  jproviiicet  in  Confederation  I  have 
a  podtion  to  maintain,  and  I  thaU  not  accept 
the  honour.    I  regret  that  tuch  an  action  is 
necessary,  because  it  may  be  construed  ts  an 
fa«ilt  to  Her  Bfajesty.    I  feel  aggrieve^,  that 
I  should  not  have  been  notified  in  advance, 
so  that  I  should  not  now  have  to  refuse,  but 
I  shall  write  to  Her  Majesty  myself  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  my  refusing  the  honour.' » 
The  error  was  soon  rectified  and  Cartier  was 
made  a  baronet.    A  number  of  persons,  in- 
cluding Charles  Jupper  and  Edward  Watkin,  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  parliament,  interested 
themselves  in  the  matter,  pointing  out  10  the 
London  authorities  the  unwisdom  of  bestow- 
ing titles  without  due  regard  to  the  Imperial 
services  of  the  recipients.    The  reputetions  of 
G^t  and  Cartier  as  serious  sUtesmen  were  not 
wihanced.    Explain  it  as  we  may,  there  i»  a 
flavour  of  absurdity  about  their  proceedings. 
Gait  was  offered  a  knighthood  in  1869,  and 
would  not  accept  until  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment had  been  made  aware  of  his  views  upon 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  Canadn^    In  a  letter 
to  the  governor-general  he  thus  placed  him- 
self on  record : 
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I  regird  the  confederatioii  of  the  Brxtrsh 
North  American  Provinces  as  a  measure' 
which  must  ultimately  lead  to  their  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain.    The  in'i./trt 
connection  is  undoubtedly  an  emba  a  ss- 
ment  to  Great  Britain  in  her  relations  Co 
the  United  States  and  a  source  ot  uneasi- 
ness to  the  Dominion,  owing  to  the  iiise 
curity  which  is  felt  to  exist  from  the  posRt- 
biUty  of  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations. 
It  cannot  be  the  poUcy  of  England,  and  is 
certainly  not  the  desire  of  the  people  here, 
to  become  annexed  to  the  United  States  : 
but  I  beUeve  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
way  to  prevent  this,  is  to  teach  the  Cana- 
dian people  to  look  forward  to  an  indepen- 
dent existence  as  a  nation  in  the  future  as 
desirable  and  possible.   Unless  such  a  spirit 
be  cultivated,  the  idea  wiU  become  en- 
grained in  the  public  mind,  that  f ailixig  the 
connection  with  Great  Britain  annexation 
must  ensue. 

Gait  went  on  to  state  that  he  hoped  separa- 
tion would  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
The  reply  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Gran- 
ville, was  private,  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
in  effect  a  declaration  that  Gait  could  hold 
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any  views  he  pleased  about  the  future  of 
the  Empire.  He  accepted  the  K.C.M.G.  and 
worthily  wore  it  to  the  end  of  an  honourable 
and  public-spirited  career.  Thus  was  vindi- 
cated the  freedom  of  speech  which  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  British  subject.  But  Gait,  in 
exercising  it,  showed  lack  of  stability  and  a 
tendency  to  take  an  erratic  course,  which 
crippled  his  influence  in  the  young  state  he 
had  done  so  much  to  found. 

It  was  an  enormous  burden  of  duty  which 
now  fell  upon  ,the  executive.  The  whole 
machinery  of  state  required  recasting.  The 
uncertainties  of  a  situation  wherein  party 
bonds  sat  lightly  and  diversities  of  opinion 
hngered,  taxed  all  the  resources  of  the  leader 
of  the  government.  Although  different  views 
are  held  as  to  the  particular  stage  in  his  long 
career  in  which  the  remarkable  qualities  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  displayed  themselves  most 
conspicuously,  the  first  five  years  of  the  union 
may  well  be  regarded  by  future  historians  as 
the  period  when  his  patience,  tenacity,  and 
adroitness  were  especially  in  evidence. 

The  provincial  governments  had  to  be  con- 
stituted ;  and  in  Ontario  Macdonald  scored 
again  by  persuading  Sandfield  Macdonald  to 
form  a  coalition  ministry  in  which  party  Unes 
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were  effaced  and  the  policy  of  coalition  was 
defended  by  an  erstwhile  Liberal  leader.  Sand- 
field  Macdonald  was  a  man  of  talent  and  in- 
tegrity. His  attitude  of  mind  was  rather 
that  of  an  oppositionist,  upon  whom  the  func- 
tions of  independent  critic  sat  more  easily  than 
the  compromises  and  discipline  entailed  by 
party  leadership.  He  bore  restraint  with  hn- 
patience,  and  if  his  affiliations  had  always  been 
with  the  Liberals,  it  was  not  because  his 
sympathies  were  radical  and  progressive.^  In 
the  Liberal  caucus  of  1864  he  had  moved  the 
resolution  requesting  George  Brown  to  enter 
the  coalition  government,  without  recognizing, 
apparently,  that  he  thereby  incurred  an  obli- 
gation himself  to  support  federation.  Both 
in  the  Ontario  legislature,  where  he  was  loth 
to  follow  any  course  but  his  own,  and  in  the 
Dominion  parliament,  where  he  ostentatiously 

>  Sir  James  Whitney,  prime  minister  of  Ontario  from  1905  to 
Z914,  who  was  a  jovaig  student  in  Sandfield  Macdonald's  law 
office  in  Cornwall  and  shared  his  political  confidence,  assured 
the  present  writer  that  Ontario's  first  prime  minister  was  not  a 
Liberal  in  the  real  sense,  his  instincts  and  point  of  view  being 
essentiaUy  Consenrative.  After  Robert  Baldwin's  retirement 
Sandfield  Macdonald's  natural  course  would  have  been  an  alliance 
with  the  progressive  Conservatives  under  John  A.  Macdonald, 
but  his  antipathy  to  acknowledging  any  leader  kept  him  aloof. 
His  laconic  telegram  in  reply  to  John  A.  Macdonald's  offer  of 
cabinet  office  is  charactsristic :  *  No  go  1' 
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«t  on  an  Opposition  bench,  he  presented  a 

w.^  *u  "P^ty  *<»•  unity  and  co-operation 
r«  l^f^-  "*  iU'-trated,  too,  onHf  X 
^cult  features  of  Macdonald's  probtenZ 
the  absence  of  unity  among  the  pubUc  mw^ 
the  tone-*  condition  which  c^puLT^  tf 
rt  djd  not  retard,  the  formation  of  Ti^^ 
geneous  national  sentiment.' 

The  general  elections  were  imoendiiur  .n.f 
everything  turned  upon  the  ™S^f  tSf 
country.    The  first  elections  for  tt«  Hole  of 

^elections  aU  on  one  day  having  not  yet 

t^  ;h?""^'  '"*'  New  Brunswick  sut 
bS^  m»  goveniment  by  large  majoritiw^ 
But  m  Nova  Scotia  the  agitation  aeainst  th. 
umon  swept  the  provinc^  Tupp^^  Jh! 
«.Iy  Conswvative  elected.    His^^^l^^wu 

in  ""T  Sf^"*  '"  *'*  he  defeate"KS 
Annand    thj  chirf  lieutenant  of  HowT^ 

^"tm^t  °'  *"•  «P«^ -tme'S'' 
AOMu  /krchibsM,  tht  secretsf  y  of  state,  was 

1^^^"^?;?.,?  ^"^*  j*  .*^''  ""^«  ^^^  of  empathy 
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and  Heniy,  another  member  of  the  Quebe^ 

Sn^^"'  ""  '?*=*«•  '"  AntigoniX    i^ 
Ontario  there  were  losses.    George  Brown  wm 

did  not  again  sit  in  parliament  unta  he  was 
XTth:D''^*''""'7^  ^"*'-'^" 
both  m  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
J^ture  of  his  province.    So  it  waTtha? 

«uid  from  West   Durham  to  the  House  of 
Commons     Other    members    who    o^i^ 
1T„  r  *?*  "^^  ""'  Sandfield  MacdoJ^oZ 
W^^^*^'""^  Mackenzie,  and  E.  B 
Wood.    Cartier's  success  in  Quebec  left  his 
opponents  only  fifteen  seats  out  of  sixty-five 
The  stars  m  their  courses  fought  for  the  govern- 
ment;   and  had  it  not  bee?  for  Nova  &^^ 
'^^*  «»  victorious  and  hostUe  forces  wer^ 
pledged  to  repeal,  the  consolidation  of  the 
Donumra  could  have  gone  forward  without 

To  deal  with  '  that  pestilent  fellow  Howe  • 

unoTf  J^'^'"*?'*''  P*""*'  ""  "  «^  char^ 
W^  ^r"""  °*  *'■•  government.  The 
«>Mtory  of  the  repeal  movement  in  Nova  Scotia, 
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with  all  its  incidents  and  sidelights,  has  yet  to 
be  written.     It  was  but  one  of  the  disinte- 
grating forces  which  Macdonald  found  so  hard 
to  cope  with,  that  in  a  moment  of  discourage- 
ment he  seriously  thought  of  withdrawing 
from  the  government  and  letting  others  carry 
it  on.    A  large  portion  of  the  year  1868  was 
occupied  with  the  effort  to  reconcile  the  Nova 
Scotians.     Instead  of  abating,  the  anti-con- 
federate feeling  in  that  province  grew  more 
bitter.    A  delegation  headed  by  Howe  and 
Annand  went  to  England  to  demand  repeal 
from  the  Imperial  authorities.     To  counteract 
this  move  the   Dominion  government   sent 
Charles  Tupper  to  present  the  other  side  of 
the  case.     None  of  the  passages  in  his  political 
life  reflect  more  credit  upon  him  than  his 
diplomacy  upon  this  occasion.     He  had  al- 
ready declined,  as  we  have  seen,  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.     Later,  he  had  further  strengthened 
his  reputation  by  refusing  the  lucrative  office 
of  chairman  of  the  commission  to  build  the 
Intercolonial  Railway.     This  fresh  display  of 
independence  enabled  him  to  meet  the  repeal 
delegates  on  ground  as  patriotic  as  their  own, 
for  it   had  shown  that   in  this   crisis  they 
were  not  the  only  Nova  Scotians  who  wanted 
nothing  for  themselves. 
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Tapper's  first  step  on  reaching  London  was 
to  caU  on  Howe.     *  I  said  to  him/  writes 
Tupper,  '  I  will  not  insult  you  by  suggestinir 
that  you  should  fail  to  undertake  the  mission 
ttiat  brought  you  here.     When  you  find  out. 
however,  that  the  Government  and  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  are  overwhehningly  against 
you,  It  IS  important  for  you  to  consider  the 
next  step.'  1    This  was  to  put  the  finger  upon 
the  weakest  spot  in  Howe's  armour.    After 
his  mission  had  failed  and  the  Imperial  autho- 
nties  had  refused  to  allow  the  union  to  be 
broken  up,  as  they  most  assuredly  would, 
what  could  Howe  and  his  friends  do  next  ?    A 
revolution  was  unthinkable.    A  province  *  on 
strike*  would  have  no  adequate  means  of 
raising  a  revenue,  and  a  government  lacking 
the  power  of  taxation  soon  ceases  to  exist.  The 
extremists  talked  Annexation;    but  in  this 
they  counted  without  Howe  and  the  loyal  pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia.    The  movement,  noisy 
and   formidable  as   it   appeared,    was   fore- 
doomed to  failure.     All  this  Tupper  put  to 
Joseph  Howe;    and  when  Tupper  proposed 
that  Howe  should  enter  the  Dominion  Cabinet, 
not  as  his  docile  follower  but  as  his  leader,  it 

'  R9colleotir>,v  of  Sixty  Yaara  in  Ccuiatta,  by  the  Rt  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  Bart 
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atl^  ^  I'^?^*"^**'  «°d  <««»  in  part, 
-t  leatt,  to  his  powerful  advocacy  of  tlw  c«M^ 
of  union,  the  home  govemS  rt^^ 

SS.  «  "P«»  <»«veIopment  of  event,  com- 
conatttutiona]  methods  wn«  exhaust^  JrtT 

^^^Z:"  '*-'  ThecriSf^^:^- 
'-"Obliged      break  with  hi,  awocUtes,^ 

•rtand  more  m  accwdance  with  hi*  real  con- 
r«t«»n.«.dh     Imp«i.l  sentiment,.    E^ 
mAup^  X868  Sir  John  MacdonaW  w,^to 
H*bfax  and  met  the  leading  malcontent, 
1^  have  got  the  idea  into  their  headT^ 

Tr!^i  Tupper,  etc.,  to  dertruction    i^ 

^XSttC^o^':  ^2::=''  ""^'^  Scotia 
-    **^i^  "■  *"«  unittQ  ;  the  way  was  davmI 

l!^i^  ^  I>oimiiion  government. 
Long  after  Jo«q>h  Howe  had  passed  to  hi« 


m 
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S!no^^^^'  *^*  "P^  agitation  were  heard 
mNovaScofaa;  and  it  was  frequently  asserted 
ttattiie  question  of  union  should  havTbeS 
•ubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Sucha 
cou^e^owing  to  the  circunSaSces  S^^dy 
narrated   was  impracticable  and  would  have 

^"o?Si*''^""'^"**^°"-  Butthepfcmd! 
^«.v  f  T*"*'*'  "^^  *  «^*»*  f«at  of  states- 
pianship  ;  for  to  maintain  the  young  DominiwJ 
mtact  was  essential  to  its  further^LSS  "^ 


'.% 


CHAPTER  Xni 

PROM  SEA  TO  SEA 

Thb  eztmsion  of  the  Dominion  to  the  Pacflic 
ocean  had  been  discuased  at  the  Quei^^ 
ference.    Some   of   the   maritime   delegates 
however   thought  they  had  no  authority  to 
^^  *^  "quisition  of  tenitory  In^ond 
Br2r"'""'.°lJ''«  provinces;  aid  ^^ 
„IS^  °I!f  °.  *•  "rtrongest  advocates  of 
western  extension,  conceded  that  the  indu. 
«ion  of  British  Columbia  and  Va„couv«  iZS 
m  the  scheme  of  union  was '  rather  an  extreme 
proposffion'    But  the  Canadian  leade^^ 
ost  «ght  of  the  intervening  regions  of  r!,^" 
Land  and  the  North-West  Territory.    TW 
fwesaw  the  danger  of  the  rich  prSe  Un^ 
f^ng  under  for«g„  control,  and^SS^ 
no  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  termina&w 
m  favour  of  Canada  the  hold^of  the^SSf 
Bay  Company  over  these  regions. 

In  1857  the  select  committee  of  the  Imperial 
House  of  Commons,  mentioned  in  a  precSTng 
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<*«pter,  h«d  believed  it  •  es«ntial  to  meet  the 

cabled  to  ann«  to  her  territory  such  portion 
of  the  land  m  her  neighbourhood  as  ikav  be 

The  dirtncts  on  the  Red  River  and  on  the 
S^hewaj  were  con«dered  as  likely  to  S^ 

C^^'  K°1:,"  '  condition  of  occupation, 
Canada  should  open  up  and  maintain  com^ 

Z  -fr  ""  ^'^^  ^'"  '""J  administra- 
-«:  M.""™'"**  ^"'"Sht  that  if  Canada 
were  unwUhng  to  take  over  the  Red  W 

~^^  »t  «"  '">y  date  some  tempw^Z 
meu»  of  govermnent  might  be  devised     nZ 
thing,  however,  had  come  of  the  suggestion 
Had  It  been  carried  out,  and  a  crow!?^i^y 
created,  comprumg  the  territory  which  is  now 
the  provmce  of  Manitoba,  the  Dominion  would 
have  been  saved  a  disagreeable  and  humiliat" 
tt«  n.ttode,  as  weU  as  political  compKcatioM 
which  shook  the  young  state  to  its  f  o,i^,U^-or 
Thjs  was  the  Rouble  known  to  historyas  th^ 
Red  River  Rebellion.    As  an  armed  fesun-<»! 
tion  It  was  only  a  flash  in  the  pan.    But  it 
awoke  passions  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  and 
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^e  o£  the  firtt  fteps  taken  by  parliament 
to  the  autumn  of  1867  wa,  the  adoption  of 

SiC    *ff  *®  *^*  ^^^»  ™oved  by  William 

nI^'h^SS:.'?'"?  *^**  ^"P^'»  Land  anTS 
North-W^  Territory  be  united  with  Canada. 

Two  memben  of  the  government,  Cartier  and 

McDougall  went  to  England  to  negotiate  for 

ttie  «tmction  of  the  rights  of  the  Hudson's 

Bay  Company.    After  months  of  delay,  caused 

partly  by  the  serious  iUness  of  McDoigaU   it 

was  agreed  that  the  company  should  receive 

i30o,ooo,  one-twentieth  of  the  lands  lyine 

^?t". -^'J^"*  ^*'  ^^  45,000  acr^  i^j^ 
centtoitstradmg-posts.  The  Canadian  parlia- 
m«rit  formally  accepted  the  bargain,  and  the 
deed  of  surrender  provided  that  the  change  of 
rute  ihould  come  into  force  on  Deceit  x, 

Men  ''*!,  no^'n^an    ambition    of   William 

trator  of  this  vast  region  with  its  illimitable 

£3?"  %  *  ™"  °^  **^*"*'  experience,  and 
breadth  of  view,  such  as  M^DougaU  was 
might  reasonably  hope  there  to  carve  out  a 
^t  car^  for  himself  and  do  the  state  some 
»^ce.  He  was  appointed  on  September  26, 
1869,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  *  North-West 
Terntory'-.-an  indefinite  term  meant  appar- 
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•nd  Irft  at  once  for  hi,  post.  He  appeMito 
h«^e  been  quite  fa  the  dark  conc^^the 
penloua  nature  of  the  mission.  At  any  rate 
W„,~l^5  "J?  ""^  «»*'  *"  from  M:^ 
^.v^^^L.*'  *»*  "O""*!  shortly^ 
-S^Jo^MacdonaW  described  it.  fa^an  fal 

At  this  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  the 
•rtual  conditions  fa  the  West  were  but  va^dy 
taownm  Canada.    Efforts  towards  conS 

«^eys  fot  a  road  from  Fort  William  and 
RrofeMor  Henry  Youle  Hind  und^^ 
famous  journey  to  the  plafas  for  scientific  and 

^^n^^'^uT  A  ""»''«'  »f  adventur- 
ous CanadMns  had  gone  out  to  settle  on  the 

♦hf  nr^S'T"*  *  newspaper  at  Fort  Gaity 
-the  Afor-IVisto^the  pioneer  newspapwrf 
the  counfay-which  had  been  started  by  Mr 
WiUiam  Bucki^ham  and  a  coUeague  fa  1859^ 

f  hLrr  "  "^t"*  •=^'='«*  *••*  community  to 
w^ch  Governor  M'Dougall  went  to  fatroduce 
auttonty  was  vtty  imperfectly  understood, 
.hln?  ^  River  Settlement  fa  1869  contafaed 
about  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
English-speakmg  portion  of  the  population 

v»0«C*  Y 
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coniifted  of  heterogeneous  groupi  without 
unity  among  them  for  any  public  purpoee. 
Some  were  deecendantt  or  turvlvoti  of  Lord 
SeUdrk'a  lettlen  who  had  come  out  half  a 
century  before ;  othera  were  aervantt  of  the 
HudMn's  Bay  Company,  both  retired  and 
active ;  a  third  group  were  the  ra«^*f<fint ; 
while  a  fourth  waa  made  up  of  a  email  though 
noiiy  body  of  Americans.  Outnumbering  the 
English,  and  united  under  leaders  of  their  own 
race,  the  French  and  French  half-breeds  dwelt 
chiefly  on  the  «ast  bank  of  the  Red  River, 
south  of  Fort  Garry.  These  half-breeds,  or 
Mitis,  were  a  hardy  race,  who  subsisted  by 

hunting  rather  than  by  farming,  and  who  were 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  They  regarded 
with  suspicion  the  threatened  introduction 
of  new  political  institutions,  and  were  quite 
content  under  the  paternal  sway  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  and  under  the  leadership 
of  their  spiritual  advisers.  Bishop  Tach6  and 
the  priests  of  the  M^tis  parishes. 

The  Canadian  population  numbered  about 
three  hundred,  with  perhaps  a  hundred  adults, 
and  they,  conscious  that  they  represented  the 
coming  regime,  were  not  disposed  to  conciliate 
either  the  company  or  the  native  settiers.  It 
was  mooted  among  the  half-breeds  that  they 
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were  to  be  swamped  by  the  Incoming  Cana- 

ai*ns,  and  much  resentment  was  aroused 

among  ttem  against  the  assumption  of  autho- 

rityby  the  Dominion  government.    To  make 

mattera  worse,  a  Canadian  surveying  party, 

led  by  Colonel  J.  Stoughton  Dennis,  had  begun 

in  the  summer  of  1869  to  make  surveys  in 

tiieftovhice.    This  created  alarm  among  the 

half-breed  settlers,  whose  titles  did  not  rest 

r  !??  !f*^  ^'^  authority,  and  who  were 

fearful  that  tfcey  were  about  to  lose  their 

possessions.     Thus  it  came  about  that  they 

resolved  upon  making  a  determined  attempt 

to  resist   the   transfer   of   the  country  to 

Canada.  ^ 

Underrating  the  difficulty  and  impatient  of 
delay,  M«Dougall  took  the  unwise  step  of  issu- 
mg  a  proclamation,  from  his  temporary  head- 
quarters at  Pembina,  assuming  control  of  the 
territory  and  calling  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  recognize  his  authority.  He  supposed,  of 
course,  that  the  transfer  would  be  made, 
according  to  agreement,  on  December  i,  and 
did  not  know  that  the  Canadian  government 
had  declined  to  accept  it  or  pay  over  the  pur- 
chase-money until  assured  that  peace  and  good 
order  prevaUed.  The  advices  from  Ottawa 
to  M^DougaU  were  delayed,  and  he  felt  himself 
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obliged  to  act  without  definite  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  affairs. 

After  months  of  agitation  the  M6tis  under 
Louis  Riel  took  command  of  the  situation, 
armed  their  fighting  men,  seized  Fort  Garry, 
put  a  number  of  prominent  white  residents 
under  arrest,  and  formed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. They  sent  word  to  the  new  governor 
not  to  enter  the  country ;  and  when  he  ad- 
vanced, with  his  official  party,  a  short  distance 
over  the  frontier,  he  was  forcibly  compelled 
by  the  Insurgents  to  retreat  into  the  United 
States.  The  rebels  at  Fort  Garry  became 
extremely  menacing.  Louis  Riel,  the  central 
figure  in  this  drama,  was  a  young  French 
half-breed,  vain,  ambitious,  with  some  ability 
and  the  qualities  of  a  demagogue.  He  had 
received  his  education  in  Lower  Canada, 
and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  French 
priests  of  the  settlement.  His  conduct  fifteen 
years  later,  when  he  returned  to  head  another 
Mitts  rebellion  farther  west  and  paid  the 
penalty  on  the  scaffold,  indicates  that  once 
embarked  on  a  dangerous  course  he  would 
be  restrained  by  no  one.  That  he  was  half, 
or  wholly,  insane  on  either  occasion  is  not 
credible. 

Efforts  were  now  made  to  negotiate  with 
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the  rebels  and  quiet  the  disturbance.  Dele- 
gates went  to  the  West  from  Canada  consist- 
ing of  Grand  Vicar  Thibault,  Colonel  de  Sala- 
b«Ty,  and  Donald  A.  Smith  (afterwards  Lord 

«^!^!Tl*.  ^^•'•«^«^««»citingscenes;but 
wie  negotiations  bore  no  immediate  fruit  It 
was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  delegates  had 
not  come  to  threaten  because  they  had  no 
force  to  employ  The  rebels  had  the  game 
m  theu:  own  hands.  Bishop  Tach6,  who  was 
unhappily  absent  in  Rome,  was  summoned 
nome  to  awange  a  peace  on  terms  which  might 
have  left  Riel  and  his  associates  some  of  the 
lugh  stakes  for  which  they  were  playing,  had 
they  not  spoiled  their  own  chances  by  a  crueL 
vmdictive  murder.  ^ 

After  the  departure  of  the  Canadian  dele- 
gates and  the  announcement  of  Bishop  Tach^'s 
return,  Riel  felt  his  power  ebbing  away.  His 
provisional  government  became  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,  in  spite  of  its  large  assump- 
tions and  Its  temporary  control  d^jring  the 
winter  when  the  country  was  inaccessible. 
Among  the  imprisoned  whites  was  Thomas 
Scott,  a  young  man  from  Ontario  who  had 
been  employed  in  surveying  work  and  who 
was  prominent  in  resistance  to  the  usurpers. 
Riel  is  credited  with  a  threat  to  shed  some 
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Wood  to  prove  the  reaKty  of  his  Dow*r  ««^ 

whrtM  who  had  been  released  under  prmi 
?J,f^«*y-  0?«  ot  them  wa.  Sco^  SS 
He^T'^^*'^'^  breaklng^'S 
wwal  rwanbhng  a  court-martial,  and  w 
fenced  to  be  shot.    Even  a  Rid'sUwlI 

^tt  ^dwrt  m  no  respect  justified  a  deaf 

sl^ml  J^'  ftUement,  Scott  was  *orS 
s«  mtt^  several  of  them  intoxicated  one  n 

P»t^^at  the  victim  a.  h.  lay  moaning'K 

nr^£^'P^^"was'rS 

-«itett^1^;   This  was  enough  to  start  an 
«^tation  and  to  give  it  the  character  of  a 
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^J^J^k"^  ^J  ^^  ^^•''  *^«  «••«»« 
IJS^u  ^^^  ^""^^  •*•*«  *>«*^««  Ontttri; 
and  ^  pkins.  Another  came  of  di«:ontent 
WM  the  belief  that  the  government  pro^ 
to  connive  at  the  atta«ination  of  ScottaS 

Mc^Z.^JT^^^  ^  •^P*  puniriunent. 
McDougaU  returned  heme,  mortified  by  hit 
want  <rf  luccess,  and  soon  resigned  his  posi- 
tion.   He  blamed  the  government  for  what 
had  occurred,  and  associated  himself  with  the 
agitation  in  Ontario.    The  organization  known 
«•  the  Canada  First  party  took  a  hand  in  the 
tray.    It  was  composed  of  a  few  patrioUc  and 
able  young  men,  including  W.  A.  Foster,  a 
Toronto  hamster;    Charles  Mair,  the  wiu- 
knownp<>Bt;  John  Schultz,  who  many  years 
UUx,  as  Sir  John  Schultz,  became  governor 
of  Mamtoba,  and  who  with  Mair  had  been 
imprisoned  by  Riel  and  threatened  with  death: 
and  Colonel  George  T.  Denison,  whose  dis! 
tingui^ed  career  as  the  promoter  of  Imperial 
umty  has  since  made  him  famous  in  Canada 
and  far  beyond  it.  ^'««*u« 

2f  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  distrust 
between  the  races  and  the  vacillation  of  a 
•orely  pressed  government,  combined  to  make 
an  awl^ard  situation.  The  evidence  does  not 
•how  that  the  Ontario  agitators  let  sUp  any 
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«<»*|«J)ppertunitiM.  Th.  government , 
««^ed  to  Mid  under  Colonel  Wobeley  < 
Witionary  force  of  Imperiid  troopi  « 
Can«l«n  volunteert  to  nip  in  the^  « 
•upposed  attempt  to  ettablitb  French  aicen 

^pleWy  iuccewful  without  thifomg  of 

tt!  tt  v^  ei  *'  •«"  "* "»  troope^fled  l 
the  Umted  States,  and  the  BritlA  flag  », 

^J'^^^9^'  So,lni87o.MaStot 
Mtoed  the  Domfaion  as  a  new  province,  an 
the  adjacent  territories  wef«  organized  iid. 
*  heutenant^ovemor  and  councU  directl 
and«  federal  juri«Uction.  Out  of  th«^ 
«urty.five  year,  later,  came  the  province*  e 
Alberte  and  Saskatchewan.  ™«*»  « 

But  the  fruits  of  the  rebeUion  were  eviden 
ors^.l?"«'!r'*':-*^«  "•*•»**»  OnbS 
?t  rT^.f'^  Macdonald'8  ministry  in  i8?i 

«s.-,  ii  «  T"*^  "  *  •»""<>  state,'  wrot( 
Su-  John  Macdonald  during  the  general  elec 
tooM  <rf  i87»    'the  only  rock  ^eSf,^^ 

WieOrangonen  have  quite  lost  their  heads.'  > 

When  ordCT  was  restored  thedevermiscreant 

Riel  returned  to  the  settlement.    By  raMM 

«  fo,«e  to  aid  in  quelling  a  threatened  S 

*  Uvnoln,  ToL  it,  p.  15a 
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invasion,  he  guUed  Bishop  Tach*  and  the  new 
governor,  Adams  G.  Archibald,  and  had  him- 
self elected  to  the  Dominion  parliament.  But 
Riel's  crimes  were  too  recent  and  too  gross  to 
be  overlooked.  His  effrontery  in  taking  the 
oath  as  a  member  was  f  oUowed  by  his  expul- 
sion from  the  House ;  and  once  mere  he  fled  the 
country,  only  to  reappear  in  the  rdle  of  a  rebel 
on  the  Saskatchewanin  1884,  and,  in  the  foUow- 
mg  year,  to  expiate  his  crimes  on  the  scaffold. 

Having  carried  the  Dominion  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  next  step  for  the 
government  was  the  acquisition  of  British 
Columbia.  After  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846 
the  British  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast  lay 
in  three  divisions,  Vancouver  Island,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Stikeen  Territory,  aU  in  the 
domains  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In 
1863,  after  the  inrush  of  gold-seekers,  the  two 
latter  had  been  united  under  one  government 
and  granted  a  Legislative  Council,  partly  elec- 
tive. Vancouver  Island  already  had  a  legis- 
lature with  two  chambers,  one  elective.  In 
1865  Amor  DeCosmos,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  for  Victoria,  began  the  union 
movement  by  proposing  that  Vancouver  Island 
should  be  joined  to  British  Columbia.    There 
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|w«  Wctton  brtwten  the  two  cokmiM.  Utt 

•  frte  port    So  in  i8«6  the  Imp.ri.1  im^ 

D^te  the  ieoUtten  of  the  Pacific  eoMt  letl 
««oti  from  the  BritiA  coloniee  ecroMl 
continent  on  the  Attantic,  the  ConS^J 
ZTZ^  not  p.««,  Ln^^r 
west,   and  in  March   i86y  the  L»<rt'«i.u 

to«n«q«rtii,.  Governor  S^XS  to^ 

Columbia  mto  the  Dominion  'on  fair  « 

Z^^*T^'  I»t'«-«»ittin^th^e.S 
tiw  to  the  home  authoritie,  the  gSwrnmrou 
d>dly  pointed  out  the  difficulties  tS^^ 
•trongly  in  favour  of  the  poKcT  nl  ^Z 
•«t  of  the  Rocky  Mount^  tt'ih^dS 
ta  mmd.  wa.  rtillin  theCd.  of  the  hS 

^i^a  w^i^ffi'ir'^'^i 

Enormou.  ob.tacl".t^rSfe  way°T^ 
muirictioneartw.rd.  'TherS^S''^ 
Seymour,  •  wm  the  expresiion  of  a  d«S  JST^ 
conmiunity  longinglS?  Z^'  H^^l 
pubhc  meeting  in  VictoriTheld  Tjt^ 
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<9,  1868,  urgently  recommended  union.  A 
inemorlal  to  the  Canadian  government  de- 
clared that  the  people  generally  were  enthud- 
attic  for  the  change.  The  leading  newipapert 
endoried  it  The  popularly  elected  coundla 
of  Victoria  and  New  Westminster  were  of  the 
««n«  mind.  Opposed  to  this  body  of  opinion 
wwe  the  official  class  and  a  smaU  party  who 

desired  annexation  to  the  United  States.  The 
terms  demanded  were  the  assumption  by 
Canada  of  a  debt  of  about  $1,500,000,  a  fixed 
annual  subsidy,  a  wagon-road  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
FraMK  within  two  years,  local  representative 
institutions,  and  representation  In  the  Canar 
dian  parliament. 

The  legiskcture,  despite  the  alluring  prospect 
set  forth  in  an  address  to  the  Queen  moved 
by  DeCosmos,  cautiously  adopted  an  amend- 
ment declaring  that,  while  it  adhered  to  its 
previous  action  in  endorsing  the  principle  of 
union  *to  accomplish  the  consolidation  of 
British  interests  and  institutions  in  North 
America,'  it  lacked  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  define  advantageous  terms  of  union.  A 
convention  of  delegates  met  at  Yale  to  express 
dissatisfaction  with  local  conditions  in  British 
Columbia  and  to  frame  the  terms  on  which 
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union  would  be  desirable.    The  Leeislati 

I„    A    .5  *  <'«5»tch  from  Lord  Granville 
faon  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  had  succeedi 

f,!^  ^Thf  .Confederation  debate  took  pl« 

eluding  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  ooUci 
J^h  Trutch,  one  of  the  three  del«tt«  wh 

iiter«^^  fS^  "°5  strengthen  Britisl 
JSSfi^i?"  ~"«»«>t'  «"<l  because  il 
taiati^n^nH  "  ?»'»?"»ity-»>y  lesseninj 
SS  -  and  giving  increased  revenue  foi 
^  fP««>'t«f e ;  by  advancing  the  poB 

o,^^?"-^**V~'°"y!  bys^uring'^aTe 
prartical  aid  of  the  Dominion  Go^! 

SS™"!""*.*^  affording,  throu^a 
railway,  the  only  means  of  acquiiSw  a 

from  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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The  arrangement  made  by  Canada  was  a 
generous  one.  It  included  a  promise  to  begin 
within  two  years  and  to  complete  within  ten 
a  railway  to  the  Pacific,  thus  connecting 
British  Columbia  with  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  terms  were  ratified  by  the  people  of 
British  Colimibiain  the  general  election  of  1870, 
and  the  union  went  into  force  on  July  20, 1871. 
The  Dominion  now  stretched  from  sea  to  sea. 

Prince  Edward  Island  had  fought  stoutly 
in  resistance  to  the  union.  For  six  years  it 
remained  aloof.  The  fears  of  a  small  com- 
munity, proud  of  its  local  rights  and  conscious 
that  its  place  in  a  federal  system  could  never 
be  a  commanding  one,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
At  first  federation  had  found  eloquent  advo* 
cates.  There  could  not  be,  it  was  pointed  out, 
any  career  for  men  of  distinction  in  a  small 
sea-girt  province  cut  off  completely  from  the 
life  and  interests  of  the  larger  area.  But  these 
argimients  failed,  as  also  did  proposals  of  a 
more  substantial  kind.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  desired  greatly  to  augment  the 
maritime  importance  and  influence  in  the 
Dominion  by  the  inclusion  of  the  little  island 
province.  During  the  summer  of  1866,  while 
the  delegates  from  the  two  maritime  provinces 
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C««dUn  colleague^  th«y  n«de  «  o«« 

who  happened  to  be  to  London,  that  ttoi 
of  $800,000  should  be  allowed  thTLSLT 
order  to  ertinguW,  the  lishtTof  tte TS< 
Jmd^er., «  facnbu.  ihat  ladT<^^ 
<«i»content  The  Canadian  ddenit^.?^ 
reluctant,  were  houSH?  u«T^a^  t 

:^4^sr^Kn?;^t^^:'£ 

joon  found  that  the  capital  nS^^^ 
ternjU  development  wi  hardTtSZJL  « 
harder  ttm  to  repay  if  oncertM^taJd^  ^ 
v^^deM^a.  tocurred.  JtZLJ'S^ 

jof^RS^rfi.str::^':^ 

who  had  gone  to  reside  to  Loodw  m  •  «^ 

^^^•nn"ti;r^ri?'i 

W  who  had  come  to  CanadTto^.^^ 
"«•  low  nit  luk  gown  as  Queen'i  Counsel 
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Sf  '^V^  ^^  Annttwtion  Manifesto  in  1840. 
Hw  abilihei  were  of  the  first  order,  but  h^ 
tartei  inclined  to  law  rather  than  to  poHti™ 
The  Dwrnmon  was  in  its  infancy  when  his 
talents  for  finance  attracted  attention  abroad 
and  secured  him  the  handsome  offer  which 
drew  him  away  from  Canada  and  led  to  his 
r^iarfcable  micc^  in  the  money  centre  of 
ttwwwkL    But  he  never  lost  interest  in  the 
dominion.    He  mamtained  a  close  and  inti- 
mate corrwpondence  with  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
and,  learmng  of  Prince  Edward  Island's  diffil 
ciiitie%   cwnmunicated   with   the   Canadian 
prime  minister.    Thus  was  the  way  opened 

'*"^*^^'?;  Pi«^y*b«iBofiiiorwas 
arrangwl  by  which  the  Dominion  assumed  the 
proyind^  burden  and  made  the  Island  raUway 
part  rf  the  state  .ystem  of  railways.  Prin<i 
Mward  Island  joined  the  union  on  July  x 
1873,  and  has  contributed  its  fuU  quota  of 
brain  and  energy  to  the  upbuilding  of  Canada. 

Newfoundland  definitely  rejected  union  In 
the  general  election  of  1869,  and  only  once 
smce  has  it  shown  an  inclination  to  join  the 
Dominion.  During  the  financial  crisis  of  1803 
delegates  from  Newfoundland  visited  Ottawa 
and  sought  to  reach  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
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ment.  But  the  opportunity  was  allowed 
pass,  and  the  ancient  colony  has  ever  sin 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  aU  suggestions  of  feder 
tion.  But  it  is  still  the  hope  of  many  that  tl 
•  Oldest  Colony '  will  one  day  acknowledge  tl 
hegemony  of  Canada. 


m 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THB  WORK  OF  THE  PATHBHS 

The  lapse  of  fifty  years  should  make  it  passible 
for  us  to  value  the  work  of  the  Fath^^th 
dueregard  for  historical  truth.    Ttae^ 

^JT?  '"*2  ^•f/'«««  the  essential  greatn42 
of  tt«r  undertaking  and  ha,  softened  the  ^ 
penties  of  criticism  which  seem  inseparable 
frwn  aU  poUtical  movements.  A  sSe  f« 
national  uni^  bring,  out  the  rtronger^iJS 
?' ^!,~*»f«.  »>"*  »  not  a  n^c  remedy 

state.    On  tiie  contrary,  it  accentual «»  for  the 

the  dadi  of  mdividual  opinion,  whica  accom- 
pany  a  notable  effort  in  nation-making.  But 
dirtance  from  the  «»ne  and  from  the  men  f ur- 
"shes  a  truer  perspective.  The  Fathers  were 
not  ezonpt  from  the  defects  that  mark  any 
group  of  rtateanen  who  take  part  in  a  poUticrf 
upheaval ;  who  uproot  existing  conditions  and 
disturb  settled  intererts ;   and  who  bid,  each 
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after  his  own  fashion,  for  popular  support  an 
approval.  The  chief  leaders  in  the  federatic 
movement  survived  to  comparatively  recei 
years.  The  last  of  them,  Sir  Charles  Tuppe 
died  in  the  autiunn  of  1915.  All  were  close] 
associated  with  party  politics.  There  yet  li\ 
many  who  walked  and  talked  with  then 
who  rejoiced  with  them  in  victory  and  coi 
doled  with  them  in  defeat.  It  were  vai 
to  hope  that  the  voice  of  faction  has  bee 
silenced  and  that  the  labours  of  the  Fathei 
can  be  viewed  in  the  serene  atmosphei 
which  strips  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  passioi 
And  yet  the  attempt  should  be  made,  becaus 
the  founders  of  Canada  are  entitled  to  shai 
the  fame  of  those  who  made  the  nineteent 
century  remarkable  for  the  unification  of  state 
and  the  expansion  of  popular  government. 

During  Sir  John  Macdonald's  lifetime  hi 
admirers  called  him  the  Father  of  Confedera 
tion.  In  length  and  prestige  of  official  servic 
and  in  talent  for  leadership  he  had  no  equaU 
His  was  the  guiding  hand  after  the  union 
The  first  constructive  measures  that  cemente 
the  Dominion  are  identified  with  his  regime 
When  he  died  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Con 
federation  he  had  been  prime  minister  fo 
nearly  nineteen  years.    To  his  contemporarie 
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hf.^T'^*'^'****'*  Time  established 
ha  reputation  and  autliority.  The  db^«i 
attachment  of  hi.  followers  Z  liSte^S 

pnde  m  his  poHtical  triumphs  was  added  « 
^^^'^'^  to  the  .L,  hi^U.  Hi^ 
opponenta  have  cheerfully  borne  tribute  to  the 
fasanation  he  exercised  over  young  and  old 

!fl.?^°"i*  Macdonald's  marveUous  re- 
storation  to  office  in  1878,  is  historic :  •  Wdli 
John  i^  beats  the  devfl.'    Sir  OKver  Mowat 

^nn  ft.«"«V*^*'  "^'  »  P"««ant  com- 
pmion,  m  of  humour  and  wit.'  Even  his 
^cal  foe,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  r«^ 
wzed  m  him  an  unusual  personality  impressi^ 
aU  who  can^  m  contact  with  it.  '  He  had 
an  immense  a«>quaintance,'  wrote  Cartwright, 
wth  men  <rf  aU  sorts  and  conditions  fronToni 
end  of  Canada  to  the  other.' 

As  long  as  he  Uved,  therefore,  an  impartial 
Mbmate  of  Macdonald's  share  in  effecti^  Con. 

death  tiie  glamour  of  his  name  prevented  a 
critical  survey  of  his  achievements.  Even  yet 
It  is  too  soon  to  render  a  final  verdict.  He 
took  control  of  tiie  situation  at  an  early  stage! 
because  to  frame  a  new  constitution  was  a^ 
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after  his  own  heart.  He  managed  the  Quebe 
Conference  with  the  arta  which  none  of  th 
other  members  possessed  in  equal  degree.  A 
political  complications  arose  his  remarkabl 
astuteness  soon  overcame  them;  and  h 
emerged  from  the  negotiations  the  most  con 
spicuous  figure  in  a  distinguished  group.  I 
is  inevitable  that  genius  for  command  shouli 
overshadow  the  merits  of  others.  True  t 
every  line  of  endeavour,  this  is  especially  so  i 
politics.  With  his  great  gifts,  Macdonald  pre 
served  his  ascendancy  in  the  young  nation  ani 
was  the  chief  architect  of  its  fortunes  for  man; 
years. 

To  assert,  however,  that  one  person  was  th 
author  of  Confederation,  in  the  sense  that  th 
others  played  subordinate  parts  and  were  mer 
satellites  revolving  round  the  sun,  is  to  mis 
take  the  nature  and  history  of  the  movement 
It  was  a  long  battle  against  adverse  influences 
If  left  unchallenged,  they  forbade  the  idea  o 
a  Dominion  stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  It  wa 
not  Macdonald  who  forced  the  issue  to  th 
front,  who  bore  down  stubborn  opposition 
and  who  rallied  to  its  support  the  elements  in 
dispensable  to  success.  Into  the  common  fun< 
contributions  were  made  from  many  sources 
At  least  eight  of  the  Fathers  of  Confederatioi 
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S^*?  ^^  in  the  first  rank  of  those  to 
whom  Can«U  owes  undying  gratitude.    The 

^^^  rm'^J^^'  Gait,  »«acdonald, 
Tupper,  Tillcy,  M«Gee,  and  M^DougaU  stand 
PJ^^emment.  AU  these  performed  ser^, 
each  accordmg  to  his  opportunities,  which 
history  wiU  not  ignore. 

The  foremost  champion  of  union  at  the 
cnfcica^  moment  was  Ger  .re  Brown.  But  for 
hmi,itiseasytobeHevt  Confederation  might 
have  been  delayed  for  a  generation  or^er 
have  come  at  all.  His  enthusiasm  inspired 
^11^  ^^  ""^"^  ^^  doubting.  li  the 
^?^ifir!  combination  of  courage,  force, 
and  breadth  of  view  no  one  exceUed  him.    A^ 

and  to  this  defect  may  be  traced  the  entangle- 
mjmts  m  which  he  was  prone  to  land  both  him- 
•^  and  his  pMty.  His  resignation  from  the 
coahtionm  i86s  was  a  mistake.    It  could  not 

reached  the  haven  of  safety  he  laid  himself 
open  to  diarges  of  spleen  and  instability.  Im- 
pubive  he  was,  but  not  unstable,  and  his 

jealousy  was  not  greater  than  other  men's.  He 
was  always  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the 
mticisms  of  his  newspaper  the  Ghbe,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  undoubted  rights  as  an  organ 
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of  public  opinion,  were  laid  at  his  door.  £ 
found,  as  other  editors  have  found,  that  tl 
compromises  of  poUtical  Ufe  and  the  freedoi 
of  the  press  are  natural  enemies.  In  h 
patriotic  sacrifice  Ir.  behalf  of  Confederatic 
lies  his  best  claim  to  the  respect  and  affectic 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  quality  most  commonly  ascribed  1 
Cartier  is  courage;  and  rightly  so.  Bi 
equally  important  were  his  freedom  from  rel 
gious  bigotry  and  his  devotion  to  the  interest 
of  his  own  pepple.  He  guarded  at  every  ste 
the  place  of  his  race  in  the  constitution  of  tt 
Dominion ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stor 
that  he  fought  stoutly  in  London  for  stric 
adherence  to  every  concession  agreed  upon  « 
Quebec,  his  insight  into  the  future  prove 
equal  to  his  courage.  The  French  were  roote 
In  the  belief  that  union  meant  for  them  a  din 
inished  power.  There  were  grounds  for  th 
apprehension.  To  Cartier  was  due  the  sut 
ordination  of  prejudice  to  the  common  gooc 
He  was  great  enough  to  see  that  if  Lowe 
Canada  was  to  become  the  guardian  of  it 
special  interests  and  privileges,  Upper  Canad 
must  be  given  a  similar  security;  and  thi 
threw  him  into  the  closest  alliance  with  Brown 
This  principle,  as  embodied  in  the  constitu 
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tion,  is  the  real  basis  of  Confederation,  which 
cannot  be  seriously  menaced  as  long  as  neither 
of  the  central  provinces  interferes  with  the 
other.    Cartier  exemplified  in  his  own  person 
the  truth  that  the  French  are  a  tolerant  and 
kindly  community,  and  that  pride  of  race,  dis- 
played within  its  own  proper  bounds,  makes 
for  the  strength  and  not  the  weakness  of  the 
Doimmon.    Unhappily,  his  health  declined, 
and  he  did  not  Hve  to  lead  his  race  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  larger  patriotism  of  which, 
with  good  reason,  he  believed  them  to  be 
capable.    But  his  example  survives,  and  its 
mfluence  wiU  be  felt  in  the  generations  to 
come. 

What  share  Gait  had  in  affecting  Cartier's 
course  is  not  fully  known,  but  the  two  men 
between  them  dominated  Lower  Canada,  and 
their  rapprochement  was  more  than  a  match  for 
the  nullifying  efforts  of  Dorion  and  Holton. 
Gait's  best  work  was  also  done  before  the  con- 
summation of  the  union.  After  186^  he  prac- 
tically retired  from  the  activities  ok  politics, 
owing  more  to  a  distaste  for  the  yoke  of  party 
thai!  to  any  loss  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Canada,  He  had  an  ample  mind,  and  in  his 
speeches  and  writings  there  is  a  valuable 
legacy  of  suggestion. 
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Thomas  D'Arcy  McQee  was  the  orator  c 
the  movement.  WhUe  other  politicians  hunj 
back,  he  proclaimed  the  advantages  of  unioi 
in  season  and  out  with  the  zeal  of  the  crusader 
His  speeches,  delivered  in  the  principal  citie 
of  aU  the  provinces,  did  much  to  rouse  patriotic 
fervour. 

To  Tupper  and  to  Tilley,  as  this  narrative 

has  sought  to  show,  we  owe  the  adherence  ol 

the  Maritime  Provinces.    The  present  Dom- 

inion  would  have  been  impossible  but  foi 

their  labours  aiid  sacrifice.    A  federated  state 

without  an  Atlantic  seaboard  would  have  re- 

suited  in  a  different  destiny  for  Canada.    Each 

of  these  statesmen  withstood  the  temptation 

to  bend  before  the  storm  of  local  prejudice. 

By  jaelding  to  the  passion  of  the  hour  each 

would  have  been  a  hero  in  his  own  province 

and  have  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  office.    If 

evidence  were  needed  that  Confederation  in- 

spired  Its  authors  to  nobler  aims  than  party 

victories,  the  course  taken  by  these  leaders 

furnishes  conclusive  proof. 

William  McDougall's  part  in  the  movement 
has  suffered  ecUpse  owing  to  his  poUtical  mis- 
haps.  No  one  brought  more  brilliant  quaU- 
ties  to  bear  upon  the  work  than  he.  On 
the  platform  and  in  parliament  he  had,  as  a 
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^Peaker,  no  superior.    In  his  newspaper  the 

^  ^:r%  *r  "^  "poused^t*^  *j 

^•^dwh.'^  '^de  of  his   political 
»^,  and  when  Brown  purchased  the  Dann- 

natural  aUy  in  the  coalition.  They  quarreUed 
•S*^y  ^'^S'  M'Dougall  elected  to  StoSs 
lot  mth  Macdonald  in  the  first  DomtoioS 
mimsfay.  The  Red  River  episode  ra^ed 
s^u^M  V  "*  '^*  M«=<ionald.  who  nev™'a^a^„ 
!nd^~  "^ '"PPort.    Avoided  by  both  leS 

St  r.!''?*  f '^?f  *  ''^  P*^  discipline,  M.Dou- 
gM  sought  to  fiU  the  rSIe  of  independent  crilfc 
and  thus  earned  for  himself,  unfairly  the 
sobnquet' Wandering  Willie.'  But  "he  b,^! 
«u«i  owed- much  to  his  constructive  talent. 
Th«^  «  evidence  that  his  influence  was  pot^t 

L^'.^f**"*'"'"'  ~'^"«nces.  ^nC 
durmg  h«,  term  as  minister  he  had  a  strong 
hand  m  shaping  public  poHcy.  ^ 

Oliver  Mowat  left  politics  for  the  judicial 
fe^ch  munediately  after  the  Quebec  aS 
ence.    He  has  related  that,  as  the  delecates 

Tvnr^VT^H'  *'  vice^hancdlorriUp 
of  Upper  Canada,  silently  passed  him  a  note 
m  appreaative  terms  offering  him  the  place 
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For  seven  years  he  remained  on  the  bench 
But  he  returned  in  1872  to  active  political  life 
and  his  services  to  the  nation  as  prime  ministe 
of  Ontario  display  his  balanced  judgment  an< 
clearness  of  intellect. 

Some  Canadian  statesmen  wuo  were  in 
valuable  to  the  new  nationality  suffer  in  beinj 
judged  too  exclusively  from  a  party  stand 
point.  Canada  was  fortunate  in  drawing  fron 
the  ranks  of  both  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
many  men  capable  of  developing  the  Dominioi 
and  adapting  an  untried  constitution  to  un- 
foreseen  conditions.  None  had  quite  the  sami 
opportunities  as  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  not 
only  helped  to  frame  the  imion  but  adminis- 
tered its  policy  for  a  lengthy  period.  Alexandei 
Mackenzie  gave  the  country  an  example  oi 
rectitude  in  public  life  and  of  devotion  to  dut> 
which  is  of  supreme  value  to  all  who  recog- 
nize that  free  government  may  be  undermined 
and  finally  destroyed  by  selfishness  and  cor« 
ruption.  Edward  Blake,  with  his  lofty  con- 
ceptions  of  national  ambition  and  his  profound 
insight  into  the  working  of  the  constitution, 
also  exerted  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  state.  He,  like  Sir  John  Thompson, 
was  a  native  of  the  country.  In  temperament, 
in  breadth  of  mind,  and  in  contempt  for  petty 
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and  sordid  aims,  Blake  and  Thompson  had 
much  in  common.  They,  and  others  who  are 
too  near  our  own  day  for  final  judgment,  fully 
grasped  the  work  of  the  Fathers  and  helped 
to  give  Canada  its  honourable  status  in  the 
British  Empire  and  its  distinctive  place  as  a 
self-governing  conununity. 

A  retrospective  glance  reveals  the  extent  to 
which  the  Fathers  attained  their  principal 
obj^rts.  A  threefold  purpose  inspired  them. 
Their  first  duty  was  to  evolve  a  workable  plan 
of  government.  In  this  they  succeeded,  as 
fifty  years  of  experience  shows.  The  constitu- 
tion, after  having  stood  the  usual  tests  and 
strain,  is  firmly  rooted  in  national  approval ; 
and  this  r^ult  has  been  reached  by  healthy 
normal  processes,  not  by  exaggerated  claims 
or  a  spurious  enthusiasm.  The  constitution 
has  always  been  on  trial,  so  to  speak,  because 
Canadians  are  prone  to  be  critical  of  their  in- 
stitutions. But  at  every  acute  crisis  popular 
discontent  has  been  due  to  maladministration 
and  not  to  defects  of  organization.  The  struc- 
ture itself  stands  a  monument  to  those  who 
erected  it. 

In  the  second  and  most  trying  of  their  tasks, 
the  unification  of  the  provinces,  the  Fathers 
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were  also  triumphant.  From  the  begmnitij 
the  country  was  well  stocked  with  pessimist 
and  Job's  comforters.  They  derived  inspira 
tion  during  many  years  from  the  briUian 
writings  of  Goldwin  Smith.  But  in  the  enc 
even  the  doubters  had  to  succumb  to  the  sten 
logic  of  the  facts,  "nder  any  federation 
growth  in  unity  is  bound  to  be  slow.  The  re 
lations  of  the  provinces  to  the  federal  powei 
must  be  worked  out  and  their  relations  to  eacl 
other  must  be  adjusted.  Time  alone  coulc 
solve  such  a  problem.  Until  the  system  tool 
definite  shape  national  sentiment  was  feeble 
But  a  modified  and  well-poised  federation 
with  its  strong  central  government  and  its 
carefully  guarded  provincial  rights,  at  last  wor 
the  day.  Years  of  doubt  and  trial  there  wer^ 
but  in  due  course  the  Nova  Scotian  came  tc 
regard  himself  as  a  Canadian  and  the  Britisli 
Columbian  ceased  to  feel  that  a  man  from  the 
East  was  a  foreigner.  The  nrovinces  have 
steadily  developed  a  community  of  interest 
They  meet  cordially  in  periodical  conferences 
to  discuss  the  rights  and  claims  possessed  in 
common,  and  if  serious,  even  menacing,  ques- 
tions are  not  dealt  with  as  they  should  be,  the 
failure  will  be  traced  to  faulty  statesmanship 
and  not  to  lack  of  unity. 
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To  preserve  the  Imperial  tie  was  the  third 
and  greatest  object  of  the  Fathers.    They 

realized  that  many  dangers  threatened  it 

some  tangible  and  visible,  others  hidden  and 
beyond  the  ken  of  man.  It  may  not  be  denied 
that  the  barque  of  the  new  nationality  was 
laimched  into  an  unknown  sea.  The  course 
might  conceivably  lead  straight  to  complete 
independence,  and  honest  minds,  like  Gait's, 
were  held  in  thrall  by  this  view.  Could  mon- 
archy in  any  shape  be  re-vitalized  on  the 
continent  where  the  Great  Republic  sat  en- 
trenched ?  What  sinister  ideas  would  not  the 
word  Imperialism  convey  to  the  practical  men 
of  the  western  world  ?  These  fears  the  Fathers 
met  with  resolute  faith  and  the  seeing  eye. 
They  believed  that  inherent  in  the  beneficent 
rule  of  Queen  Victoria  there  was  a  constitu- 
tional sovereignty  which  would  appeal  irresist- 
ibly to  a  young  democracy ;  that  unwavering 
fidelity  to  the  crown  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  fullest  extension  of  self-government ;  and 
that  the  British  Empire  when  organized  on 
this  basis  would  hold  its  daughter  states  be- 
yond the  seas  with  bonds  that  would  not 
break. 

And  so  it  has  proved.    Of  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Fcithers  this  is  the  most  splendid 
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and  enduring.    The  Empire  came  to  meai 
not  the  survival  of  antiquated  ideas,  but  th 
blessings  of  a  well-ordered  civilization.    An 
when  in   1914   the  Great  War  shook  th 
world,  Canadians,  having  found  that  the  swa; 
of  Britain  brought  them  peace,  honour,  an 
contentment,  were  proud  to  die  for  the  Empir< 
To  debate  the  future  of  Canada  was  long  th 
staple  subject  for  abstract  discussion,  but  th 
march  of  events  has  carried  us  past  the  stag< 
of  idle  imaginings.    A  knowledge  of  the  law 
by   which   Divine   Providence   controls   thi 
destinies  of  nations  has  thus  far  eluded  th< 
subtlest  inteUect,  and  it  may  be  impossible  f  01 
any  man,  however  gifted,  to  foresee  what  fat< 
may  one  day  overtake  the  British  Empire 
But  its  traditions  of  freedom  and  toleration 
its  ideals  of  pure  government  and  respect  f 01 
law,  can  be  handed  on  unimpaired  througli 
the  ages.    The  opportunity  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  these  traditions  and  ideals  is  th« 
priceless  inheritance  which  Canada  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Fathers  of  Confederation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 

THE  printed  material  relative  to  Confederation  is 
voluminous.  The  earliest  proposals  are  to  be 
found  in  the  CoasHtatloaal  Documents  by  Shortt 
and  Doughty.  The  parliamentary  debates  of  the 
four  provinces  from  Z864  to  1867  record  the 
progress  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in 
the  British  North  America  Act  For  the  Intimate 
history  of  the  coalition  ministry  and  the  confer- 
ences in  Quebec  and  in  London  the  two  works  by 
Sir  Joseph  Pope,  Memoin  of  Sir  John  Macdoamld 
and  Coafedqntioa  Documents,  are  mines  of  in- 
dispensable information.  The  files  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  the  Halifax  Chronicle  are  valuable, 
while  the  pamphlets,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  events  in  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  are 
essential.  Gray's  Confederation  confirms  other 
material,  but  is  not  in  itself  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Mr  Chisholm'**  Speeches  and  Public 
Letters  of  Joseph  Howe  and  Dr  Saunders's  Three 
Premiers  of  Nova  Scotia  must  be  consulted.  Mr 
John  Boyd's  Sir  George  Etienne[Cartler:  His  Life 
and  Times  exhibits  full  knowledge  and  is  free 
from  bias.     See  also  the  Life  and  Speeches  of 

in 
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Qeorge  Brown,  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  which 

contains  some  Taluable  material    For  a  clear 

Md  impartial  biography  of  Brown,  see  Qeotf 

Brown,  by  John  Lewis.    For  the  period  after 

the  union,  consult  Pope's  Memoin  of  Sir  John 

Macdonaid  and  Sir  John  Willison's  Sir  WilMd 

Uuricr  and  the  Uberat  Party.     The  Ufa  and 

Times  of  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  by  James  Hannay 

and  Sir  Charles  Tupper's  Recollections  throw 

Ught  on  the  question  in  the  Maritime  ProWnces. 

The  official  dispatches  between  the  colonial  secre- 

taiy  and  the  governors    of  the  provinces  laid 

before  the  Imperial  parliament  are  collected  in 

one  volume.     }/lr  William  Houston's  ConsUtw 

tlonal  Documents  contains  useful  notes. 

See  also  Canada  and  its  Provinces,  vols.  ▼,  vL 
adii,  xiac,  zzi;  and,  in  the  present  Series,  The 
Day  of  Sir  John  Macdonaid,  The  Day  of  Sir  Wii/rld 
Laurier,  and  The  Railway  Builders, 
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